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Advertising Agents. 
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i. No, 41 Park Rew, NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1849 
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SW SONG BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 


NOW READY. 


SONGS FOR TO-DAY, 


Br T. E. PERKINS, 





Ray. ALFRED TAYLOR, Pror. C. W. 
SANDERS. 

The Best Singing Book yet Published 
for Schools, Academies, Semi- 
naries, &c., 

CONTAINING 


SONGS FOR MORNING, NOON AND EVENING. 
SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS AND FESTIVALS, 
SONGS FOR SCHOO! O8 HOME LIFE. 
SONGS FOR Jv"? SORROW. 
STUDY SONGS, LABOR SONGS, FUN SONGS. 
THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 


Is very concise, containing all that is required 
without occupying too much space. 


176 pages, handsomely got up, firmly bound in 
boards. 


Price 40c. $35 per hundred. 


wer Send 40c for a copy and examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 
25 Broome St., N. Y., 756 Wabash av,, Chicago. 





We offer choice of 


COURSES OF LESSONS 


FOR 1873. 


AMERICAN S.S. WORKER 


$1.50 a Year, in Advance. 


cars ecimen copy of WORKER and LES- 
sO} APER, -L of INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS (which we have adopted) for 1873— 
and Lists of the Worker Lessons for 1870, 1871 
and 1872 and club rates, sent on application 
to the publisher, J. W. McINTYRE, Sunda 
School and Religious Bookseller, No. 4 Sout. 
Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sap BouND Copies for 1870, 1871 and 1872, $2 
each postpaid. Lesson Papers on Matthew 
for 1870, on Gospel of John for 1871, on Acts 
for 1872, same price as for 1873, 12 cts. a year, 
or per 100 $9 a year. 





New ScHoo. Books. 


W* invite the attention of Teachers and Educationists to the following an- 

nouncement of books recently issued by us. We will send sample cop- 

ies of either or all of them, if desired tor examination with a view to introduc- 
tion, on receipt of the apnended price. 

FIRST LESSONS IN OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY, bringing out its salient points, and aim. 
ing to combine simplicity with sense. By WILLIAm Swinton, A.M., Prof. of History io the 
Univ. Cal., author ‘‘ Conde History U.S8.,’’ etc. 1 vol. Square. Fully illustrated, 
Price 80 cents. By mail for examination, on receipt of 60 cents. 





WORD BOOK OF SPELLING, ORAL AND WRITTEN, Designed to attain practical results in 
the acquisition of the ordinary English yn ey and to serve as an in uction to word 
analysis. By Prof. WILL1aAM SwinTON, Prof. of the English Lan; 


e, University of Cali- 
fornia, author of ‘‘ Condensed History U. S.,’’ ‘‘ Rambles Among Words,’’ &., &. 154 
pages. Price 75 cents. By mail on receipt of the price 

BOTANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. - How Plants Behave, How they Move, Climb, Employ Insects to 
Work for them, §c. By Prof. Asa Gray, author of ‘‘ Gray’s Botanical Series.’? Beauti- 
_ ee and printed on fine paper. 4to Price 75 cents. By mail on receipt of price. 

‘ust Ready. 

QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. -... aid to candidates for Teachers Certificates, 
and a Hand Book for Examiners and 'feachers. By JoHN Swett. Cloth. 202 pages. Price 
$1.00. By mail on receipt of the price. 

A PRACTICAL COURSE WITH THE GERMAN. A new workof great excellence, and admir- 
able adaptation. For Schools and Academies. 7 Prof. W. H. Woopgury, author of 

** Woodbury’s German Series,’’ lvol. Cloth. Price $1.60. By mail for examination, 
for $1.25. Just ready. 
ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY; abridged with the co-operation of the author, 
from Elliott & Storer’s Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. By Wm. RIPLEY NICHOLS, Assis-. 
tant Professor of General Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technicology. Full 
Illustrated with diagrams and other cuts. lvol. 12mo. Cloth. 360 pages. Price $1.50. 
By mail for examination, with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 

SWINTON’S WORD ANALYSIS, A Graded Class Book of English Derivative Words, with prac- 
tical exercises in Spelling, oO Defining, Synonims, and theuse of words; By WILL- 
1AM SWINTON, Prod. of the English Language in the University of California, author of a 
** Condensed History of the United States.” ‘‘ Rambles Among Words,” &., &. 1 vol. 
128 pages. Price 40 cents. By mail for examination 25, cents. 

AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, with Exercises and vocabu- 
laries. By Sam’. H. Tay on, LL.D. Based on ihe .wenty-fifthedition of Kuhner’s Gram- 
mar. lvol. 40upages Frice $1.60. By mail fur examination on receipt of $1,25. 

A CONDENSED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, constructed for definitive re- 
sults in Kecitation, and containing a new methou of Topical Reviews. By Wi.u1aM Swin- 
TON, A. M., Professor of History in the University of California, and author of ‘‘Cam 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac,’’ &., &c. Mlustrated with Maps, Portraits, and other 
illustrations. lvol. Cloth. 800 pages Price for examinations, 75 cents. 

xF More than 50,000 copies sold since its publication a year ago. 

CATHCART’S YOUTH’S SPEAKER. Selections in Prose, Poetry and Dialogues, suited to the 
capacities of Youth, and intended for the Exhibition Day requirements of Common Schools 
and Academies; w th many new and original pieces. By Gra. BR. CaTHcarT, A.M. 190 
pages. Cloth. Price for examination, 75 cents. 


ROBINSON’S EXAMPLES. Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written. (With and without 
answers). With numerovs Tables of Moneys, Weights, Measures, &c., designed for review 
and test exercises. By G.W.Fisn, A.M. Cloth; 382 pages. Price 75 cts., for examination. 


THE SPENCERIAN DRAWING BOOKS. A Series of an Elementary and Progressive Character, 
designed especially for the use of Schools, on a new an excellent plan. Prepared by H. 
Hircines, Teacher of Drawing, Bosion English High School, and late Prefessor of Drawing 
U.S. Naval Academy. To be completed in 6 books. Nos. 1, 2and 3 now ready. Price 30 cts 
each for examination. 


RAMBLES AMONG WORDS. Their Poetry, distory and Wisdom By Witt1amM SWINTON, A. 
M. Handsomely bound in flexible cloth, and marbled edges. A new revised edition. 302 
pages. Price, $1,00. Single copies by mail, on receipt of the price. 

dg Full testimonials of the above are published in the September number of 
the EpucATIONAL REPORTER, where will also be found full descriptive notices 
of all of our new issues, together with much general educational news of in- 
terest and value. THE REPORTER will be sent free of charge on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 138 & 140 Granp St., NEW YORK, 
For Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, address O. M. BAKER or J. C. ELLIS, 
Care H. P. Gray, 407 North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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or ite 
matter, the style o 
anical dress in which allis presented to thé public, 


itiea genuine book. It may be fearlessl accepted 
rad own valuation, ond more.!?—Christian | 
on, 
‘* Take it altogether, it must be pronounced as 
80 far surpassing all books partially intended to 


answer the same end, that comparison is 
sible,’’—Boston Traveller. 


‘* The most serviceable work of its class within 


the reach of our schools. It has, indeed, no rival 
worth mentioning 


.’’—The Nation, 
** The best American book of its kind,’’— 


N. Y. Independent, 





“Whether viewed with reference to its substance 
Sorm—the selecti g t of its 


a arr 
ita composstion, or the mech- 


impos- 





A MANUAL oF AncIENT History, 


from the earliest times to the fall 
of the Western Empire. By M. 
E. THALHEIMER, formerly teacher 
of History and Composition in 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn. 8vo ; 378 pp., including com- 
plete Index and Pronouncing Vo- 
cabulary. Elegantly illustrated 
with full-page engravings, charts 
of principal cities,and double-page 
maps. Price $2.50. Supplies for 
introduction, $1.67 ; sample copy 
by express, $167, by mail, post 
paid, $2.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
137 Walnut St., 28 Bond St., 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. 


ANY AND 


EveryTHinG 


Needed in Schools of all 
grades, can be had by 
calling upon or 
writing to 


West's Publishing & School Furnish’ Co 


706, 708, & 710 CHESTNUT SrT., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dentist. 


H. S. CHASE, Dentist, 
1206 Washington Av., St. Louis. 

















HELLER & HOFFMAN, 
Wholesale Chait Factory 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Wood and Cane-Seat Chairs, 


Corner of Eighth and Howard Streets.......-- SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


THE 


SUPERIOR 


FOR 


WOOD. 


+ 
Are the Best Cooking Stoves in the World! 


MADE BY 





THE 


SCOTIA 


FOR 


BRIDGE, BEACH & CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Holiday Goods, 


W. O. GIBSON, 
Family & Fancy Groceries, 


HOLESALE AXD RETAIL, 

8. E. Cor. Sixth and Market Sts., 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 

No charge for shipping Goods by Rail or Boat. 











Dentistry. 


OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 517 Olive Street (north 





side of street), St. Louis, Mo., 

originators of Nitrous Oxide Gas 

to extract Teeth without pain. 

Gas always pure and harmless, A Lady con- 

stantly in attendance. Filling and plate work 
done thoroughly at moderate rates. 

DANA I. JOCELYN, Dentist Operator. 



















































CIRCULATION, 10,000, } 
Thalheimer's Ancient History, 


| 
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St. Lonis, Kansas City & Northern 


RAILWAY, 


FORMERLY 


NORTH MISSOURI 


RACTLROAD. 


ROSSING the Missouri River at St. Charles 
on the 


GREAT IRON BRIDGE, 


And making rour Hours quicker time to St. 
Joseph, and Two HouR4 quicker time to Kansas 
City Leavenworth, Atchison, Council Bluffs 
Omaha, Lawrence, Denver, San Francisco, and 
all points in Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Utah, the Territories and California, 


THAN ANY OTHER ROUTE. 


The Shortest, Quickest, and Best Route to 
Ottumwa, Des Moines, St, Paul, and points in 
Iowa and Minnesota, 


Pullman's Palace Cars run in all Exp. Trains. 
On and after June 2d, 1872, trains will leave 
St. Louis as under: 


Morning Express..........+.+++ 8.30 a.m. 
Night Express.............-+++0 8.30 p m. 
St. Charles Accommodation ....6.10 p.m. 
Warrenton Accommodation ....4 00 p.m. 


Tickets for sale at all the principal offices of 
connecting lines, and in St. Louis at 113 North 
Fourth street, and Biddle street, and North Mar- 


ts. 
ket street Depo 0. VAN HOR 


N 
F. CHANDLER, Gen’l Superintendent. 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 


WEBD'S FIRST LESSONS 


**T have examined ‘Wesp’s First Lessons’ 
on Language, and pronounce it 


The Best Work I ever saw. 


It is the very thing long sought for in our 
Schools. 





Yours truly, 


J. S. WEAVER, 
Sup’t Bourbon Co., Kas.” 


For terms address 
The Western Publishing and School Furnishing Company, 


408 & 710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





CORPORATION, NOTARY & LODGE 





P. KENNEDY’S, 
Wedding Card Engraver, 


809 North Fonrth Street. ST. LOUIS. 


THE WHITEWATER WAGON, 


For Farm, Plantation and Freight. 


Also, SPRING and HALF 
SPRING WAGONS, 


Warranted the best in 
= the market. Send for 
== —— descriptive circular. 


SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO., 
Proprietors, 13 8. Main Street, ST, LOUIS. 
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PRICE LIST 


= = 


SCHOOL DESKS, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY THE 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co., 


Ofice and Salesrooms, 706, 708 and 710 Chestaut St, 


Warerooms, Nos. 14 and 16 North Seventh Street, aT, OU, WO. 









Ce 


THE PATENT GOTHIC DESK, having Curved Slat-Folding Seat, 
Curved Back, Foot-rests, Braces, Patent Non-corrosive Ink-Wells, etc. : 
(For full description see accompanying Circular.) 
PRICES. 


Dharm 3, Gilin BOO a oes i ck ccececsvccencencdvdescsnccececesedsecsses Double, $7 00 Single, $5 50 
FE BOO ooo 0:5 ic venen cesncecebbensspsnctecncscvcescess ig 6 75 e 5 3 
*¢ 3, (First Intermediate School) .............:.seeeeeccereteeeeenes 4s 6 50 oe 5 00 
** 4, (Second 4 TAD vcamagbas news tenn es ces sazersenveons ¥6 6 25 se 475 
OEE ESET chev pcduscecedountagiccerhesiredetsracesdpsvesedsnun ces = 5 75 vie 425 

Back, or STARTING Sats, for Double Desks, sizes 1, 2, and 3, each ..........seeeesceeeees $4 50 

‘6 +6 ‘6 ss ss ss oY ere errr re 4 00 

~The es #8 Single, ” 66 By By GRR, FS + severe vevecsvsveckouvey 3 50 

we ‘* ai ss si ded af © BR Ge see piseradeccsonaxtcaac 3 00 


THE PATENT STRAIGHT-BACK GOTHIC, having Curved Slat- 


Folding Seat, Patent Non-corrosive Ink-Wells, etc. : 









PRICES. 
Sise 1, (High Bahool).....cccccccccccccsescece covccccccees Double, $6 00 
*© 9, (Grammar School) ..........0.eeceeecsceeceecsesess os 5 75 Single Desks of thi 
“<3, (First Intermediate School) ......... seessse+s0+s «5 50 ~~ wa gy 
** 4, (Second ne Me Disnacwnsvans cbspercowws es 5 25 
©€ G, (Primary) .... ...cccccccccccccccccccteevesscccesees ” 5 00 
Back, or STaRTING SxatTs, for Double Desks, sizes 1, 3, and 3, CACh........eeeeeseeeeeees $4 50 
a “s “ “6 se B amd 4, §* céccccces sevcccsesece 3 50 
The Combination Desk. 
PRICES. a 
Size 1, (High School), Double...,.......... $6 00 
** 9, (Grammar ‘‘ ) ye wesnteibaneees 57 
** 3, (First Interm.) ae cians Sunes 5 50 
** 4, (Second ‘* ) BS . awwaee- evenness 5 25 
** 5, (Primary) OS cpuibetinneeets 4 00 
Back, or Starting Seats for any size........ 3 00 


Single Desks of this style not made. 





FOLDING-LID GOTHIC—Combined School and Assembly Seat. 


One size only made, for adults. Double, $10.00; Single, $9.00. 





Chair Desk. 
Size 1, High School...Double #8 00 Single 85 00| Size 4, 2d Interm.....Doable #7 00 Single #4 89 
«8 Ist Interm..... “ 70 * 460 





XPrSeveral other styles of School Desks are made by us, but the above are our standard patterns. 





Speeial Priee Lists of Apparatus, TEACHERS’ and Orrice Dzsxs, and everything on our Dlus- 
trated Cireulars, sent free on application. 


IMPROVED 


COTTON PRESS, 
COTTON GINS, SAW MILLS, 


Farm and Plantation Machinery all kinds, 
Madeby KINGSLAND. FERGUSON & CO., 

823 N. Second 8t., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
G2"Send for descriptive Circular. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEVERAL Teachers wanted, to teach Primary 
Colored Schools in the Country. 
Will pay from 


Thirty to Forty Dollars per Month, 


Address 








J. N. BISHOP, 
County Superintendent of Educati 
Bett coun, Mk 


North Missouri State Normal School 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 
HE Sixth School Year opens Sept. 2, 
closes June 25, ’73. The attendance 1. 
was 482. The School will be thoroughly - 
ized in its new building, beginning Dec. 5 
The building is one of the best in the country, and 
will Y date 800 students. The course of 
instruction ia all that could be desired, The ex- 
penses are —7T> | low. TuITIon Free. 
from $3 to $8.50. Students enter at any 
time. For Catalogues address. 
J BALDWIN, Principal, 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo, 


DLUIUTEAI| 


Tf this Valuable Remedy fails to Cure, 
. or at least Give Great Relief. 


Barnard’s Compound Syrup of 


LIVERWORT AND HOREHOUND, 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
anv ALL LUNG DISEASES. 

After selling this medicine for over thirty 
years, and TESTING ITS GREAT MERITS, we 
instruct our _— torefund the money in all 
cases where this remedy fails to benefit. 

Prepared only by 


JOHN H. BARNARD, Druggist, 
8. Z. Cor, Fourth and Greea Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For sale by most of St. Touis and many 
other Druggists. Price, 75 cts. per bottle. 


A GREAT OFFER! HOLIDAYS! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of LOO PIANOS, MELODEONS and 
ORGANS, of three first-class makers, including 
Waters’, at extremely low prices for cash, 
during the Holidays. New 7-octaye PIANOS, 
modern ‘prorneaens, for $275 cash. The CON- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGANS are the most beauti- 
ful in style and perfect in tone ever made. Price. 
for 6 stops $200, 10 stops $250; others for $50 and 
aware for cash. !lu:trated Catalogues mailed. 
Sheet Music and Music Merchandise. 


Just the Thing! 
A 


















































ON A SWIVEL, 


So that the Teacher can command 
a view of the whole room 
at once! 





For Circulars, Price List, etc., address 
The Western Publishing 
AND 
School Furnishing (Co., 
706 AND 708 CuxstNuT Sr., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS 


—Oor— 


E. F. HOBART & CO., 


ST. LOUIS. 


4 ee WESTERN, a Magazine devoted to Edu- 
cation, Science, and Literature. $2.00 a year. 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 

Teacher’s Daily Register, size 1........... -$4 00 
he es He BIZE 2ecccccosecee 200 
sp - s GEO BS. cccccsccess 100 
ay Class Book.......+.... 

Pocket Class Book.........s++. 

Monthly Reports, WDWecccccccccccsccccces 50 

8chool Diary 


20 
5 
y Schedule, per quire....... 1 = 
REWARD CARDS. 
Reward Cards, in cheap colurs, per doz....$ 10 
Gold Reward Cards . printed in gold and em- 


bellished with fine chromo vignettes, 10 
cards in s package: 


per OB oc cccccccccccccccessescs 1 
Illinois Month y Schedule, per quire........ 7 
Nlinois Quarter! 

School Mottoes, 20 in set—per set........-++. 1 


No. 9 TF PACKAGe..cccccccecsscvecseee 15 
No. 107 Pt Slbdspagesahiibtieece 0 
No. 11, “ Sprbecexmecsense renee a 
No. 15, ee ccccedcccccccccccccse «©6590 
No. 16, 6 eocccecsccccccccccee . = 
No. 2, ESE: eewnashancns: Smee 
Large Reward Cards—Chromos of Birds, 72 


3 


Varieties—prr d0Z..s.....eeee0 ececesccce 


HOBART’S HELPS TO SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

This system of Tickets has been thoroughly 
tested for several years in the St. Louis Public 
Schools and elsewhere, and has proved etlicient 
and convenient. It is only necessary that the 
teacher should take some pains to give credits 
only to those scholars tha’ _sve done a fair day’s 
work, and it beeomes a mi st effectual check on 
all wrong-deing, and encourages all tbat is right. 
A ticket is a more tangible and real thing toa 
child than a mark in a register, and it has the 
great advantege of being the means of constant 
communication between teacher and parent. 
Each box contains 500 checks of one credit, 

125 tickets of five credits, 75 tickets of 25 

credits, 20 elegant reward cards. Price 

Of Set complete.....cccccccceccececcerceoee Sl 50 
Additional Cuccks of one credit, per 100.... 10 
Tickets of five credits, per 100....+++++s+0- - 
Tickets of twenty-five credits.......seee+... 75 

Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the price. 
WE ALSO PUBLI“H 


Sub-District Record Books and Blanks. 
Township Record Books and Blanks. 
Independent District Books and Blanks, 
d Record Books and Blanks 
Send orders to for all School Officers. 


E. F. HOBART & CO., 
615 Chestnut St., St. LOUIS. 


SAMPLE 


(ONE-FOURTH OF FULL 818) 
—Oor— 


Hobart’s Model Monthly Report. 


al emamee® Ammeme EY Aerccseen! ss ore mat Smee Op 
REPORT OF 
HENRY FIELD, 
VINE HILL SCHOOL, ROOM No. 1, 
Month ending January 30th, 1871 


Ne. half days absent ~ - 
No. of times tardy. ie -Ore 




















(Geography «- - - {9% 
& | Grammar - - = - | 15 
: Arithmetic - - - |% 
© | Spelling - - - = | 95} 
3 Reading and punctuation | 90 
\History - - - - ‘80 


6)510 
*AverageScholarship - - 85 


“Standing - - - - - 88 
*100 signifies perfect. 
( f ___f __- 7) 





Teacher, 





Parents or guardians will please sign and 
detach this slip and return it to the teacher. 


sereeees**" Parent or Guardian. 
Datel... 
ae at the low price of 50 cts per 100. Ad- 
ress, 
E F. HOBART & CO., 


ST. LOUIS. 


Vornbrock & Fatman’s 
BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


STAI BALLUSTERS & HEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Scroll Sawing to order. 


ALL KINDS OF 


TORNING 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 
All Orders promptly attended to. 


Cass Avenue, 


8. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET 
er. LOUIS, MO. 








On Irial for One Dollar! 


The College Couraat, 


ECENTLY placed under new editorial man- 

agement, brings to the support of its columns 
increased aid of material from both English and 
Foreign resources, considerably more interesting 
and important to educated readers generally than 
is contained in any other single publication now 
accessible to the American public. 


Among those who contribute are— 


President CHADBouURNE, of Williams 
College. 

Ex-President Woo sry, of Yale. 

President F. A. P. Barnarp, of 
Columbia. 

President A. D. Wuirs, of Cornell 
University. 

Professor ALEx. WINCHELL, Michi- 
gan University. 

Professor Mosss Coir Ty er, of 
Michigan University. 

President PorTEr, of Yale. 

Professor C. H. Hitrcucock, of Dart- 
mouth. 

Professor JoHN Bascom, of Williams. 

Professor James D. Dana, of Yale. 

Prof. A. E. Dotszar, of Bethany. 

Professor J. B. SEwWELL, of Bowdoin. 

Professor J. P. Lacroix, of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

Professor Otiver Marcy, of North- 
western University. 


And many others, including Eminent College 
Prefessors and 


The Best Literary Talent in 
the Country. 


It contains 
Educational News 

from all parts of the World; 

full Intelligence and Criticisms of 
New Books; the best items of Intelligence, 
and discussion from English and foreign 

journals. Editorials on a variety 

of topics interesting to edu- 

cated persons, and care- 
fully prepared 
notes. 





The following are recent notices of the Courant: 


‘(Tae COLLEGE CouRANT comes to us this week 
announcing a change of editorship. It is evident 
that an earnest and scholarly editor has assumed 
the reins.’’—The Independent. 


‘*Tre CoLLecEe CouRANT promises to increase 
largely its importance and value under the new 
editorship. Its chief care will be to mark the de- 
velopment of the system of higher education, and 
to reflect as completely as may be the progressing 
changes in the fields of Letters, Science and Art. 
It addresses itself, therefore, to all people of cul- 
ture, and especially to the nation’s educators 
journalists, teachers, and the college community.” 
—The N.Y. Evening Mail. 


**It is far the best paper devoted to the subject 
of education generall y and to University trainin 
in all its phases. The new measures propos 
will tend to make it a necessary aid to a)l person- 
ally interested in the work of academic training. 
We ean heartily commend it to our readers.’’— 
Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


‘*There ia no doubt that the new editorial man- 
agement will do all that fine scholarship, < ~ 
purpose, and indefatigable industry can do. 6 
expect to see Tae Courant take its place among 
the few journsls which no man or woman of thor- 
ough ucation can afford to neglect.’’ — The 
Index, Toledo, O. 





The subscription price of Tue CouRANT 
is $4-00 a year; or it will be sent for 
three months, on trial, for $1.00. Single 
copies ten cents. 


For SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


xg Remit by Postoffice Money Order, Check or 
Draft, to 


Publishers “COLLEGE COURANT.” 


New Haven, Conn. 


ILLUSTRATED 
Journal of Agriculture, 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Sts., 


8T. LOUIS, MO. 





Cen. Jno. S. Marmaduke, 


Editors. 
Leslie Marmaduke, - - 


Professor C. V. RILEY....Entomological Editor. 





Each uumber contains Thirty-two 
Lerge Quarto Pages, well filled with 
useful and interesting reading for the 


Farmer, Fruit Grower, Stock 
Raiser, Manufacturer, 
Merchant, and 


HOME CIRCLE, 


AND 


Elegantly and Copionsly Illustrated! 
Making it the 
Largest, 
Cheapest, 
and Most 
Attractive 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL 


IN THE UNITED STATES! 





Subscription price.............. $1 50 per annum. 
Clubs. of five..........cccccvccccee 12 ati 
Clubs of ten or more... ........ 1 00 "s 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
Sample copies sent on receipt of 10 cts. Address 
MARMADUKE, CHEW & CO., 

Publishers and Proprietors. 


NEW BOOKS! 


JUST FROM THE PRESS. 


Sypher's Art of Teaching School 


1 Vol., 16mo., Cloth, 327 pp. 


The highest authority for the best means and 
methods of correct instruction. Every teacher 
should have a copy. None can afford to be with- 
outit. Price, $1 50. Sent by mail, prepaid, to 
any part of the United States. 

It teaches— 


How to Establish Schools, 
How to Organize Schools, 
How to Teach Schools, 








What to Teach, 
And the Best Way of\Doing It. 
CONTENTS: 
CHAPTER I—Education. 


Il—Discipline. 
ae Itl—School Authorities. 


wi 1V—Organization. 
sis V—Management. 
ge ViI—Methods of Instruction. (Teach- 


ing the Alphabet, Ortho raphy, 
Letter Method, Word Method 


etc.) 

9 VII—Methods of Instruction —Con- 
tinued. (Reading, Declama- 
and Composition.) 

ee ViIlUl—Methods of Instruction—Con- 

tinued. (Arithmetic.) 

"= 1X—Methods of Instruction —Con- 

tinued. (Geography. 

a X—Methods of Instruction —Con- 

tinued. (Botany and Geology.) 
ba XI—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued. (Grammar.) 

* XUl—Methods of Instruction — Con- 
tinued. (Anatomy, Philosophy 
and Chemistry .) 

es X0I—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued. (Penmanship, Draw- 
and Music ? 

sa XIV—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued. (History.) 

¢ XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

” XViI—Higher Education. 

” XViII—Government. 

- XVIII—Books, Manufacture and sale 

of—Too many Books on one 
Subject, etc., etc. 


ADDRESS: 


Western Publishing and 
School Furnishing Co., 


706, 708 £710 Chestnut St., 
" gT, LOUIS. 








The Duke of Argyll, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Max Mueller, 
Erckmann-Chatrian, Miss 
Thackeray, ©. Kingsley, 
Arthur Helps, George Mac- 
Donald, Charles Reade, 
Karl Blind, Miss Mulock, 
Sir Robert Lytton, Fritz 
Reuter, Professor Huxley, 
Prime-Minister Gladstone, 
Julia Kavanagh, James 
Anthony Froude, Frances 
Power Cobbe, Jean Inge- 
low, Alfred Tennyson and 
Robert Browning, are some of the distinguished 
authors lately represented in the pages o: 


Litell’s Living Age, 


A Weekly Magazine of 64 pages. 


Tue Livine AGE gives more than Three 
and a Quarter Thousand donble- 
column octavo pages of read- 
ing. matter yearly, 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


It presents, in an inexpensive form considering 
its great amouut of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory com- 
pleteness attempted by no other publication, the 
best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


In addition to the productions of the leading 
British authors, and in pursuance of its plan of 
including the best translations, THe Livinc Ack 
will publish serially, beginning about January 1, 
one of the finest productions, translated expressly 
for it, of that charming Platt-Deutsch novelist 
and humorist, Fritz Reuter, ‘‘the most popular 
German author of the last half-century.’’ His 
writings, says Bayard Taylor in the N. ¥. Tribune, 
‘‘are the wonder and delight of Germany.’’ A 
charming Christmas-story by the same author, 
will be given about Christmas-time. 











THE IMPORTANCE OF 


“THE LIVING AGE,” 


to every American reader as the only thorough 
as well as fresh compilation of a gener- 
‘ally inaccessible but indispensable 
current literature—indispen- 
sable because it em- 
braces the pro- 
ductions of 
the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in all departments of Literature, Science, Artand 
Pulitics—is sufficiently indicated by the foliowing 


Extracts from Notices: 


_‘‘It 18, beyond all question, the best compen- 
dium of the best current literature. ...In no other 
single publication can there be found so much of 
sterling literary excellence.’’—N. ¥. Eve. Post. 


‘*We know of no way in which one can so easi- 
ly keep well informed in the best English thought 


of our time as through this journal.’’—Christian 
Union, N. ¥. 
**For thinking ple the best of all the eclectic 


publications, and the cheapest .... It is a monthly 
that comes every week.’’—The Advance, Chicago. 


**It gives articles from the great foreign Quar- 
terlies which its rivals have not room for....It has 
no equal in any country,’’—Phila. Press. 

‘*The ablest essays, the most entertaining 
stories, the finest poeiry, of the English language 
are here gathered together.’’—Ills. State Journal. 

‘*Were I, in view of all the competitors that 
are now in the field, to choose, I should certainly 
choose Tue LivinG AGr.’’—Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

‘It still merits the most unqualified praise we 
can bestow.’’—N. Y. Times. 

‘*The best periodical in America.’’—Rev. Theo. 
L. Cuyler. 

**It gives to its readers more than three thou- 
sand double-column octayo pages a year, of the 
most valuable, instructive, and entertaining 
reading of the day. ‘History, biography, fiction, 
poetry, wit, science, politics, criticism, art— 
what is not here?’ It is the only compilation that 
presents, with a satisfactory completeness as well 
as freshness, the best literature of the almost in- 
numerable and generally inaccessible European 
quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies—za literature 
embracing the productions of the ablest and most 
cultured writers living. 1t is, therefore, indis- 
pensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and note- 
worthy in the literary world.’’—Boston Post. 


Published weekly, at $8 a year, free of postage. 
The next volume begins Jan. 1. New subscribers 
beginning then will receive Reuter’s Christmas 
story without charge. Address 


LITTELL & GAY, 


BOSTON. 
The Best Home and Foreign Literature at 
Club Prices. 


‘*Possessed of THz Livine AGE and one or 
other of our vivacions American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the 
whole situation.’’—Phila. Bulletin, 


For $10 Tne Livine Ace and either one of the 
American $4.00 monthly Magazines (or Harper’s 
Weekly or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal, weekly) 
will be sent for a year; or, for $8.50, Taz Livine 





Ace and Our Young Folks. Address as above. 
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A. Denham & 60.. 


No. 17 Murray Street, 


4, 
NEW YORE, 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCK OF 


Rare, Standard, and Valuable 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


BOOKS, 


Old and New, 


Which we offer for sale at the Lowest 
Prices ! 


Priced and Descriptive Catalogues 


are tssued monthly, and will be 
sent free of charge on 
application to any 
address. 





We have lately published 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIVES OF 
THE NOVELISTS: With Notes. 12 
mo; 436 pp. Neatly Printed on Toned 
Paper. Cloth extra, gilt top. Price $2.00. 


**A very handsome reprint...... .Sir Walter’s 
Lives of the Novelists are accepted as among the 
best specimens of this kind of biographical com- 
= in English literature, aud we are glad to 

ail a new edition of it in so handsome a guise.’’ 
—New York Post. 

‘*As a comparison to Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets, Sir Walter Scott’s Lives of the Novelists is 
& volume that no student of Belles-lettres or Eng- 
lish criticism neglects.’’—Home Journal. 


‘*Messrs. A. Denham & Co. deserve the thanks 
of every lover of our elder novelists, of every 
lover of Sir Walter Scott, and of entertaining 
biography, for having reprinted the Lives of the 
Novelists.”’—New York World. 

**A valuable contribution to a ating depart- 
ment of English literary history....... work of 
high favor with a past generation, and challeng- 
ing the interest of younger readers by the agree- 
able flow of its narrative, its profusion of anec- 
dote, and its sound and informing criticisms 
The publishers have performed an excellent ser- 
vice in bringing it before the American public 
with which it is sure to meet with a cordial and 
appreciative reception ’’—New York Tribune. 
**The book is sprinkled with amusing anecdotes 
and quotations. ..... and cannot be spared from a 
complete library .”"—Springfield Republican, 


THE MINOR POEMS OF HOMER: 
The Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 
Hymns, and Epigrams. Translated by 
Parnéil, Chapman, Shelley, Congreve, 
and Hole. With Introductions by H. N. 
Coleridge, and a Translation of the 
Herodotean Life of Homer. 12 mo. 
Neatly printed on toned paper. Cloth 
extra. Price $1.50. 


**l¢ was what Mr. Burnand would call a happy 
thought to gather the scattered translations of 
Homer’s Minor Poems into one volume...... e 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice is a mock-heroic 

which seems to be a parody on the Iliad. 

e whole m is full of wit, and Minerva’s 
—_ is deliciously funny. The translation by 

arnell is admirable. Some of the Hymns, de- 
spite their names, are very humorous—that to 

—~Y espeeially, in which the baby-god’s 
theft of Apollo’s oxen is amusingly described. ... 
Every admirer of Homer, and , of Greek 
literature, will welcome this collectlon of ancient 
verse, which, whether justly attributable to 
Homer or not, pes intrinsic interest and 
value. The volume is beautifully printed and 
bound.’’—Literary World, 

‘*A volume which gives us a better view of 

these minor works alleged to be by the great 
Greek epic poet than was before attainable in any 
compendious form. ’’—Baltimore Gazette. 
All these are verv remarkable produc- 
tions, to the general reader as to the special stu- 
dent, and the publication of them in these fitiing 
translations is an enterprise worthy of all praise. 
--..This volume 1s in thoroughly excellent shape.”’ 
—New York Mail 


wee eeee 


KF" Will be sent free by mail on receipt 
of price. 


A. DENHAM & CO., 
Publishers and Importers, 


17 Murray St., near Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 


HARPER’S 
United States Series of Readers. 


iS SERIES, pre by Marcius Willson, is believed to be superior to any Series of Readers 
now before the Public, in the gg to —— viz: 


Ist.—In the Mechanical Execution, including the quality of the paper, the binding, the type, and 
illustrations. 


2d—In the literary character and high moral tone of the selections of matter introduced as read- 
ing exercises. 


~In the easy and beautiful grading of the series, and their general adaptation to the demands 
of the school room. 


4th—In the relative cheapness—the entire series of six books, at retail price, costing only four 
dollars and fifty-five cents. 


HARPER’S UNITED STATES READERS. By Marcivs Wutson. 


W. A. Bell, in the Indiana School Journal, says of the Readers: ‘‘Considering the grading, variety 
of style, the pictures, the character of the selections, the easy conversational style, the selections 
and notes for the benefit of teachers, this is, in our judgment, the best series of Readers published.’’ 

The Daily Indianapolis Sentinel, in an extended leading editorial (Sept. 16th) refers to Harper’s 
Readers—after having enumer: their prominent merits—thus: ‘* With these advantages, we cor- 
dially commend this series of books to the school officers of this State, and believe that the interest 


of public instruction would be greatly advanced by their general adoption throughout our State and 
whole country. 


THE DECISION IN FAVOR OF 
EF'rencn’s Arithmetics. 


For the purpose of selecting a series of Arithmetics best ot to the wants of the schools, a com- 
mittee of experienced teachers was appointed by the Board of Education, for the city of Indianapolis, 
to examine and compare the merits of the various tc \t books upon this subject, now before the public. 

After the most careful and thorough examination of the most prominent books, the several series 
examined were compared with one another with rei. rence to the following points of excellence, viz: 
1. The Number of Subjects Taught. 2. The arrangment of Subjects, 3. Character of Definitions. 
4 Character of Problems. 5. Analysis and Explanations, 6. Inductions. 

The result of the examination and comparison, as adjudged by the committee, was unanimous in 
favor of French’s Series of Arithmetics. These Arithmetics have been subjected to a similar test at 
Rockford, IUinois, Pittsburgh, Penn., and at num«rous other cities and towns, uniformly with like 
results. A thorough examination by competent judges is solicited. 


Swinton’s Progressive English Grammar. 


“A NEW DEPARTURE.” 
From Tuomas Hunter, President of the Normal College oj the City of New York: 

Prof. Swinton has taken, to a certain extent, anew departure. While retaining all that is useful 
and logical of the older a he has eliminated everything that does not properly belong to 
English Grammar, Orthography and Prosody are stricken out. e gives special attention to con- 
struction, to ey and to the correction of false syntax. His definitions and rules are as 
direct as musket balls—they go straight to the mark. His style is simple, clear and forcible. It 
would be very difficnit to find an unnecessary word. This is all-important in stating definitions 
which must be committed to memory by pupils. He always gives examples of correct sentences 
under the rules of Syntax first, and afterward the violations. He has placed the correct and the in- 


correct sentences side by side. 
For terme address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
E. M. AVERY, 706 Chesnut Street, St. Louis; or, J. M. OLCOTT, Gen’l Ag’t, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BLAN EE BooxHts 


ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER BY 


VAN BEEK, BARNARD & TINSLEY, 


Printers and Stationers, 
Nos. 316 and 318 North Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Colton’s Geographical Cards. 


Szx Cards in the Set. 


HE annexed Cut is a fair illustration of 
one of the Cards embraced in the set. 
They are, however, beautifully colored, and fe 
among the best known aids for teaching [= 
Geography, The Island, Peninsula, Isthmus, 
Cape, Promontory, Mountain, Hill, Valley, 
Lake, River, Pond, Gulf, Strait, ete.—in |: 
fact, every feature of Physical Geography— | 
is clearly and pointedly shown—put in ‘such | * 
a shape that a child can readily and correct- 
ly comprehend it. 


Price per Set, $8.00. 


To any one sending cash with order we will 
discount ten per cent. 











COLTON'S GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS 











Don’t fail to have a set in your School, | 
as they aro printed in Seven Different Colors, 
and help to furnish and make the School- 
room attractive, 

Address 


The Western Publishing 


cAND~ 
School Furnishing Co.,| 

706, 708 & 710 Chestnut 8t., 
ST. LOUIS, MO.| 


SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO.. 


BROKERS IN 


WESTERN SECURITIES, 


323 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo., and 33 Wall street, New York, 


MAKE THE NEGOTIATION OF 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


School Boards contem: iss' same ated 
m favorable terms. plating the issue or sale of Bonds, can have the negoti upon the 
regard to the getting up of Bonds furnished on application. 
Very respectfully, 
SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO. 


a 
































P.0,. Box: 12723, New Yerk. P.O. Bex: 2633, St. Louis. 





HOLIDAY GOODS 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Cheever, Burchard & Co., 


508 North Fourth Street, 
Hix= just received, direct from a the 
largest stock of fine Pearl and Lvo ti ° 
House Furnishing Goods, and Holiday ents 


ever opened in Ene West, which are offered 
popular prices. Their stock of 


Fire Sets and Standards, 
Coal Vases and Hods, 
Table & Pocket Knives, 
Silver-Plated Ware, 


Ladies’ Scissors 
Add other articles in our line, is complete. ’ 


Santa Glaus Department! 


Is now open. 








Our Assortment of 


Fancy Holiday Goods, 


TOYS, Etc., 
This year, excels all previous efforts. 
We are Headquarters for Barney & Parey’s 
New York Club Skates, Children’s Sle " 


Wagons, Hobby-Horses, and Shoo-Fly 
Horses. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
¢ "a 








Least difficulty in learning it. 
Least skill required to use it. 
Least labor to work it. 
Least care to keep it in order, 
Least trouble to change it. 
Least changing required 
Does fine work equal to any other. 
Does heavier work than others. 
Does heavy work easily. 
Does nothing ill or grudgingly 
Does everything well. 
Gives satisfaction. 
Exceeds expectation. 
Justifies the praise it everywhere receives. 


A few days’ trial solicited, 
“Domestic” Sewing Machine Co. 
4 ’ 


511 N. Fourth St., Sr. Louis. 
Established.@2 Years! 
JON ES’ 
Commercial & Telegraph 
COLLEGE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JONATHAN JONES, President. 








Double- Entry Book- Keeping, 
Commercial Calculations, 
Commercial Law, 
Business Pen- 


manship 
and 
TELEGRAPHING. 
Spelling lish Grammar, 


’ ’ 
etc., taught in the English Department. 


Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, etc., 


taught in the Mathematical Department. 





x@rCirculars and Catalogues, giving all infor- 
mation, and containing names and residences of 
students, mailedrrer. Address 
JOHN W. JOHNSON, 
| Managing Principal. 
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MORE OF IT. 


Hearth and Home has no pa- 
tience with college technicalities. It 
relieves itself thusly: The Calen- 
dar of the University of Michigan 
for 1871-2 gives all needful infor- 
mation in regard to classes and stud- 
ies in that very prosperous institu- 
tion. In the list of announcements 
we find, “Feb. oth, first semester 
closes.” Keb. 12th, second semes- 
ter begins.” We can conceive of no 
reason for using the word semester 
instead of term, except that it looks 
learned. The Cornell University is, 
however, one third worse. Its terms 
are of three months, and are of course 
trimesters. This Cornell institution 
has possession of the Agricultural 
College Fund of the State of New 
York, and it must be highly interest- 
ing to farmers’ sons to learn that 
such a ¢rimester begins on such a 
date. Will boys who are taught to 
call a term a trimester ever call a 
spade a spade? The Michigan and 
the Cornell Universities, having been 
endowed directly by the people, 
should be above all such small affec- 
tations. If their dead languages 
will spoil for want of airing, let them 
choose some other place than their 

for the operation. 





CHICAGO IN OCTOBER 71 AND ’72. 





BY MIRIAM M. SHERMAN. 





HE morning of October 8, 1871, 
dawned upon Chicago in all its 
glory, and the Poet wrote: 


** The great city sleeps in the silence 
And dreams; while the flaming October 
Has round the horizon in splendor, 
A vision of glory unrolled, 
Where Ariel, tranquil and tender, 
In sky-deeps unfathomed and sober 
Has anchored his miracle is!ands 
Of jasper, and amber, and gold. “isl 


It was the Sabbath; thousands 
gathered in their accustomed places 


-| of worship, and lifted their voices in 


songs of praise to the Giver of all 
good. No fear of impending gloom, 
for the heavens were bright, and 
peace and plenty reigned. Evening 
came, and again the bells rang out 


9| their joyous melody, and again the 


worshipers went forth to the temples 
of the Most High, to thank God for 
plenty, for peace and for rest. 
Midnight came, and the Poet 
wrote : 
‘¢ What steals o’er the hearts of the dreaming, 
And wrings them with terrible tension? 
What touches the pulse of the waking 
With vague, undefinable dread? 
Whence cometh this wild apprehension? 
Lo! The black sky of midnight is gleaming; 
The horritle zenith is breaking 
With blossoms of purple and red.” 


“Clang-a-lang! All the tongues of the city 
Are screaming the scream of disaster. 
The glare of the crimson horizon, 
Leaves the eye in a furnace of pain. 
God of hope! God of love! God of pity! 
The fury flies taster and faster, 
With a rush like the rush of the bison, 
That blackens the waste of the plain.” 


When morning again dawned, the 
“ Garden City ” of the West, was 
literally a city of living flame. Her 
magnificent palaces, the abode of 
every dainty luxury; her princely 
stores, filled with the choicest fabrics 
of all climes; her temples of art, 
where genius had enshrined itself 
upon the glowing canvas, and 
carved a deathless name upon mar- 
ble; her depositories of precious 
stones, which flashed forth scintilla- 
ting light from their liquid depths; 
her costly churches, unrivalled for 
their elegance, all fell before the 
destroyer. Man, proud man stood 
powerless to arrest its progress, and 
was compelled to see his wealth 
swept from himinan hour. Many 
felt that the Day of Judgment had 
come, and suddenly remembered 
that He, who holds the elements in 
his hands, had power to save or to 
destroy. 

Again the Poet wrote : 


“ All ashes! the hoards and the treasures ! 
All ashes! each token and letter! 
All ashes! the homes that were laden 
With trifies, that formed such a part 
Ofour lives—of our pastime and pleasure — 
All ashes! the thiggs we loved better 
Than gold; Ah! the baubles of Aidenn, 
The precious bequest of the heart,” 





The fire-king finished his work; 
then a cry of such terrible anguish 
went forth from the stricken city, 
thatthe whole earth heard it, and 
lifted up its voice in sympathy, be- 
cause of its utter desolation. 

A great city had fallen! Great 
because of its unparalleled growth 
and prosperity. The sun in all its 
course never shone upon a city that 
had gathered so much of wealth and 
luxury in so short a time. 

Men outside the city said, ‘* Chi- 
cago is fallen, and though she may 
arise from her ashes it will be the 
work of years.” But men ézside 
the city said, ‘though destroyed, we 
will not die! Though buried, we 
will rise again!” and mever had 
the world half the reason to be 
proud, as when, looking upon this 
noblecity of noble ruins, and upon 
the still more noble men and women 
who exclaimed, even while gazing 
down into the depths of such desola- 
tion as earth had never before wit- 
nessed, *‘ our beloved city shall rise 
again.” 

To-day, we look with pride upon 
a risen city. If Chicago was a great 
city ere the blight fell, she is upon 
this first anniversary, a thousand- 
fold greater and stronger than ever 
before. No one can gaze upon her 
crowded thoroughfares, her beauti- 
ful structures rising up out of the 
blackened mass, her cheerful, happy 
faces, without feeling her strength 
and power. We may truly say, 
Chicago stands to-day, “the wondcr 
of the world.” 

Her new business directory fills 
1,194 pages, printed in agate type. 
Those who are interested notice with 
pleasure a statement made by the 
editor in his short preface, as fol- 
lows: ‘“ Notwithstanding the tem- 
porary check Chicago received by 
the great conflagration, this work 
contains over 25,000 more names 
than last year’s issue, thus indicating 
a present population of over 400,000.” 

Real Estate men say the market is 
firm, and a steady advance is noticed 
in all city property. As business 
extends its limits, it takes much that 
was used as residence property be- 
fore the fire, thus giving a new at- 
traction to suburban property for 
residences. 

Hence in whatever direction we 
go out of the city, our eyes aregreet- 
ed by costly and elegant private 
dwellings. One is at a loss where 
to commence in speaking of public 
buildings, there are so many that 
have sprung Pheenix like from the 
ashes. First, however, we notice 
the new government building, that is 





to be, a fine illustration of which 
was drawn by the artist, Beale, from 
the designs of A. B. Mullett, Super- 
vising architect of the U. S. Treas- 
ury at Washington, and given to the 
public in August, in ** The Land 
Owner.” That paper says: ‘ Mr. 
Mullett, believing that Chicago de- 
mands something out of the usual 
tyle of architecture, has produced as 
design entirely different from any 
structure on the continent.” The 
plan of the building measures 242 
feet, 6 inches by 210 feet, 6 inches, 
and is located in the center of the 
square known as the Bigelow Block, 
bounded north and south by Adams 
and Jackson streets, and east and 
west by Dearborn and Clark streets. 

We clip the following description 
from the Land Owner: “To avoid 
montony, this plan is boldly treated 
with projections, and in the eleva- 
tions there are important central 
features in each facade carried above 
the main cornice as towers, each sur- 
mounted with a dome and tholus in 
stone. The architecture may be de- 
scribed as a Florentine Romanesque, 
treated freely. The corners are 
heavily quoined, and the wall sur- 
face is relieved by ornamented piers, 
with richly carved capitals.” 

The Grand Pacific Hotel ranks 
first among all the truly grand 
structures of re-built Chicago, in 
size and architectural beauty. _It is 
re-built on its old foundati »ns, which 
were very little injured by the fire, 
and has 500 rooms. Cost of the 
building $1,000,000. It has been 
leased for a term of years by Messrs. 
Gage Bro’s and Rice, of the Sher- 
man House, and will be ready for 
occupancy March rst, 1873. These 
gentlemen will furnish it in the most 
costly manner throughout, and un- 
der their management will render it 
the finest and best kept hotel in the 
world. Wehave reason to expect 
this result from their unparalleled suc- 
cess in the Sherman. 

Palmer’s Hotel, a model of beauty 
in every respect, next claim at- 
tention. We might go on, men- 
tioning half a dozen similar buildings 
inferior only in size. 

Business houses of all descriptions, 
both wholesale and retail, already 
furnished and occupied challenge the 
world for beauty of design, material 
and finish. 

Five square miles are thus occu- 
pied in erecting massive mercantile 
structures, and many fine residences. 
Churches are not forgotten. The 
city has 194 houses of worship. 
Others are in process of erection 
that will cost over],$100,000, and 
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will present when finished some of 
the finest church architecture in the 
country. 

One is impressed with the beauty 
and variety of the material used in 
rebuilding the city. Athens lime- 
stone; Cleveland sandstone; the 
dark grey sandstone of Buena Vista, 
of which a fine specimen is seen in 
the new Chamber of Commerce 
building; and the Lake Superior 
brown sandstone, all occupy a prom- 
inent place, adding much to the 
cheerful appearance of the city. 

Those who flocked to the city a 
year ago, to see.itin ruins, and offer 
their sympathy and substantial aid, 
would be more than repaid by a 
second visit. 





(For the ‘‘American Journal of Education.’’) 


AMERICAN MANNERS. 


HOULD the manners of a people 
be left to chance, or do they need 
cultivation? By manners are meant 
all those restraining influences, which 
are derived from the observance of 
rules of social intercourse, and which 
prevent society from falling into 
license and moral anarchy. A new 
state of society, like that which arises 
from opening a new country, will nat- 
urally be more free than that of an 
old country ; and as the tendency is 
always to extremes, it is evident that 
it behooves a self governing people 
to make some provision against those 
extremes to which free manners may 
be carried, viz: ruffianism and bru- 
tality. 

The bestowal of the attributes of 
sovereignty upon men without any 
of its responsibilities, and without 
that education which is necessary to 
the exercise of sovereignty, as is 
done to a considerable extent, by 
making every man a voter, cannot 
fail to have an injurious effect upon 
the manners of the people, tending to 
render them degenerate and brutal. 
As an exemplification of this fact, 
let us take a general view of our 
own history as a free people. For 
a time after our national birth-day, in 
1776, the manners of our people 
were mild, equable, moderate, eleva- 
ted in tone, and in every respect ex- 
cellent. But they were English 
manners, rather than American man- 
ners. The education of the people 
was puritan and American; but the 
governing power and social influence 
and direction were still English. 

In consequence of these two ele- 
ments in our social life, the Ameri- 
can puritan, and the English, the 
manners of our first Presidents and 
statesmen, were dignified, manly and 
free, leaving nothing to be desired. 
The officers respected the rights and 
interests of the people, and were res- 
pected, nay, almost revered, by the 
people inreturn. But a great change 
has taken place in the relations be- 
tween our governors and the gov- 
erned since then. John Quincy Ad- 
ams may be said to have been the last 
of our Presidents in whom a trace of 
the moderation and dignity of Eng- 





lish manners was preserved ; and he 
was the last who received that kind- 
ness of regard which formerly char- 
acterized the people towards their 
leading statesmen. 

At the present day what a change 
do we not see? Lincoln is shot ; John- 
son is assailed with the roughest 
efforts at impeachment; Grant is 
caricatured; Seward is stabbed; 
Sumner beaten; Greeley harried to 
death; Taney heaped with odium ; 
Phillips plied with rotten eggs; Vice 
Presidents and Senators are accused 
of readily credited peculation and 
fraud, and we are rapidly losing faith 
in the honesty and integrity of our 
fellow men. 

We do not say that the cultivation 
and improvement of our manners 
can wholly remedy this evil, but we 
believe that they may be made a pow- 
erful auxiliary for the accomplish- 
ment of that end. The laws will 
utterly fail to secure personal liberty 
unless they are aided by good man- 
ners. Z. 
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A “Complete Life” the Foundation of 
a True Philosophy of Education 





BY H. H. STRAIGHT. \/ 


HATEVER may be Mr. Her- 

bert Spencer’s own idea of his 
term, ‘‘ a complete life,” it seems to 
us that in its fullest and most legiti- 
mate meaning, it must furnish the 
only real foundation to any true phil- 
osphy of education. It is true that 
many good people have severely 
criticized Mr. Spencer’s exposition 
of his own term. Whether the 
critics are blind, so they cannot see ; 
whether Mr. Spencer’s language is 
lacking in perspicuity ; or, whether 
his ideal falls short of the true ideal, 
we have nothing at present to say. 
We like the term—to us it is crammed 
full of meaning. All the thoughts 
we have concerning the true nature 
and scope of education, have their 
roots all turned up in what we con- 
ceive to be the true nature of “a 
complete life.” 
the value of all educational systems 
—of all courses of study—the value 
of the work of all school teachers, 
from the teacher in the common 


sity—the value of all our educational 


instrumentalities, by their power to| 


make complete lives out of the lives 
of those they influence. What, then, 
constitutes *‘ a complete life?’ We, 
of course, can only give what the 
term means to us, and would be ex- 
ceeding glad, if we have fallen into 
an error, to have it pointed out by 
some one wiser than ourselves. Here 


goes our exposition of the term. It, 


is evident that man is not an isolated 
being in the world in which he lives. 
He does not stand disconnected from 
the various forces and forms that 
work and live about him, but rather 
he sustains relations of the most in- 
timate kind to all these. He sus- 
tains the same relations to the physi- 
cal forces of the world as does any 
other material body or living organ- 


ism. The force of gravity will dash 
his body to the bottom of a chasm 
with as little ceremony as it dashes 
the loosened rock or limb. The fire 
of a burning dwelling knows no dif- 
ference between the sleeping inmate 
and the bed upon which the slumberer 
reposes. Water will float a human 
body as readily as it will float a log. 
Lightning pays no more attention to 
a man than to a calf, a tree, or a 
stone. The summer’s heat withers 
the city belle with as little show of 
mercy as when it seems intent upon 
drying a frog pond or a cabbage head. 
The body of the profoundest philos- 
opher will freeze in the’ winter’s 
cold as readily as that of the humblest 
creature that crawls upon the earth. 
A dose of arsenic will kill a man 
with as little effort as it will kill a 
dog. Bad air will stop the workings 
of the brightest intellect as readily 
as it will stop the howlings of an 
ape. If*a man’s food lacks the 
proper nourishing elements, his body 
will look as sickly as the bean vine 
that is struggling to grow upon the 
barren rock. A man can no more 
secure a sound body when he. lives 
regardless of the laws which regu- 
late his body’s growth, than he can 
give muscular energy to a horse by 
feeding him upon rails and sand- 
stones. The first condition essential 
to a well-developed brain or bone or 
muscle, is to eat a proper amount of 
brain and bone and muscle making 
food. 

Thus we have illustrated the opera- 
tion of some of the forces that act 
upon man’s body, and some of the 
laws that are stamped upon it. If a 
man is ignorant of these forces and 
laws, and knows not how to adjust 
his body to them and obey them, his 
life cannot be complete—z¢ wll be a 
fatlure—a failure not only physical- 
ly, but a failure intellectually and 
morally. In looking the world over, 
it is not in the debilitated and sickly 
body that we find the vigorous, in- 





We would measure | 


tellectual and moral life, but we do 
find that the nearer a man becomes 


| physically a perfect animal, the nearer 
| is it possible for him to approach, in- 
| tellectually and morally, the perfect 
|man. The incompleteness of a man’s 
school to the professor in the univer- | 


life who has a sickly body and a sickly 
intellect and a sickly moral nature, 
does not end with his own life; he 
begets opposition like himself; he 
thus contributes to the decay and de- 
generacy of his race. His life thus 
becomes a _ positive curse to the 
world. 

Again, as we rise above our rela- 


| tions to the physical world, we come 


to those higher and grander—our re- 
lations to our fellow-men. The first 


| and most sacred of these relations 


| are those realized in the organization 
| of the family—the relation of husband 
and wife—of father and mother—of 
‘children. Let any one who has 
| seen the inside working of numerous 
| families judge how perfect and com- 
pletely these relations are met. No 
one can have a better opportunity to 
observe in this direction than the one 





who teaches in the district school 
and boards around. We would not 
take a fortuue for the vision of hu- 
man nature which this experience 
revealed to us; while it was some- 
times sad, in more respects than one, 
it was fully worth the cost. The 
snarlings, frettings, scoldings, fight- 
ings of many families stand out so 
clear that any one who runs may 
read (we call to mind a few instances 
of how we both run and read). In 
other cases, families are apparently 
happy, but a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with them often reveals a canker 
that is destroying the entire happiness 
and life of the family. Who, that 
has had any experience in human 
society, cannot recall to mind numer- 
ous instances of this sort. So far as 
we have been able to judge, this un- 
happiness is occasioned very largely 
by unnecessary ignorance of the true 
nature of the family relations. It is, 
of course, true that these families are 
not all the time unhappy. There is, 
probably, no home into which rays 
of sunshine do not sometimes fall; 
while this sunshine makes the dark- 
ness more prominent, it, at the same 
time, reveals the possibilities of hap- 
piness—shows us the light that ought 
always to shine in the home of an 
intelligent family. We claim that it 
comes within the legitimate work of 
the school to impress upon the mind 
of every young man and woman the 
elements which constitute a happy 
home, so that when our young men 
and young women leave the schools 
and enter the family relations, they 
shall have clear, definite views of 
the duties that must be performed— 
of the relations that must be met—in 
order that the families they bring into 
existence may be happy ones. No 
school that claims to fit our youth for 
a life-work, however humble, can 
claim to be practical or successful, in 
the true sense of these terms, unless 
they impart this knowledge, without 
which no life can be complete. 

The real class of relations which 
every one who would live a complete 
life must apprehend and meet, are 
those revealed to us in the organiza- 
tion of communities. The social im- 
pulse brings families together in what 
are called communities; this gives 
rise to a new class of relations. In 
every community, every one must 
sustain the relation of neighbor — 
must sustain, also, certain relations 
to every enterprise carried on in the 
community —relations to Churches, 
schools, banking and manufacturing 
enterprises —relations to saloons, 
brothels and doggeries. It is impos- 
sible for a member of any community 
not to stand in some sort of relation 
to all these enterprises. He must 
influence them in some way, in some 
degree, by what he does say or by 
what he does not say—by his activity 
or by his inactivity. In this mesh- 
work of relations he must stand 
whether he will or no. If he sits or 
remains quiet, all will know and feeb 
it. Every youth should have these 
truths so fully impressed upon his 
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mind, that they will become a part 
of his very being. 

Again, rising from the community, 
we come to the State, of whose gov- 
ernment it is the just pride of every 
American citizen that he forms a 
part. As families coming together 
make up communities, so by the 
association of communities States are 
formed. 

Let any honest, intelligent, truth- 
loving citizen read the campaign 
newspapers—for three months previ- 
ons to a Presidential election—listen 
to our political speech-makers— 
converse with partizans at the 
polls, and then tell me, if he can, 
where honesty dwells. Let him 
keep back if he can the blush of 
shame that mantles his cheek as he 
reads and hears the personal abuses 
and vituperations, the low slang, in- 
stead of honest, candid discussions of 
the great principles of government 
which he would naturally expect to 
find. All this indicates very incom- 
plete living, and very incomplete 
work somewhere. We think it indi- 
cates a serious defect either in our 
idea of education, or in the way we 
carry out that idea. 

The highest relation that man sus- 
tains is his relation to his Creator. 
There is no idea so filled with power 
to elevate, as a well-defined idea of 
that Being whose power and wisdom 
and goodness are displayed in every 
force and form that works and lives 
in space. Says Thomson (Bishop), 
‘** A man’s conception of the Deity is 
the measure of his greatness.” A 
complete conception of the Deity 
man may never be able to form. 

But every man, woman and child 
may have a conception, in the main 
correct—a conception which will 
have power to beautify and render 
God-like the life. Vague terms can 
have no power to control the life. I 
sometimes think that if we could 
banish from existence all the terms 
of our theologies, and then form new 
ones, building up the conceptions 
they are designed to cover in the 
way in which we know every clear 
conception that we have must be 
built up, it would be a blessing to the 
world ; that, then, instead of having 
the fightings of the Churches, the 
cavilings of the infidel, the despair 
of the honest doubters, and the wild 
revelings of the gambler and de- 
bauchee, we. would have men and 
women of whom it could be truly 
said, “* Ye have known the truth, 
and the truth hath made you free.” 
The fault, however, is not in the 
terms but in the way they have 
been abused. If they had been 
possessed of life, they would long 
since have become extinct. It falls 
within the legitimate work of the 
schools to rub off the dust and the 
mould from these terms, and to make 
them shine out with the light aad 
force that properly attaches to them. 

Now, let us briefly sum up the 
foregoing. 

We find that man is not an isolated 
being, but rather that he stands in 


certain relations to all the forces and 
forms and creatures in the world in 
which he lives. 

We might classify these relations 
thus: 

RELATIONS OF A HUMAN BEING. 

(A.) To the physical world. 

(a.) As a material body, subject to 
the action of the same forces as other 
material bodies. 

(4.) As an organism, subject to 
the same laws o growth as other 
living organisms. 

(c.) Asa force, using the various 
forces about him, and medifying 
their action. 

(d.) As an engineer, making the 
forms and forces about him con- 
tribute to his happiness by their utility 
and beauty, looking through them all 
up to their Author and Sustainer. 

(B.) To his fellowmen. 

(a.) To the family, the relation of 
husband and wife, of father and 
mother, of children. 

(4.) To the community, the rela- 
tion of neighbor, relations to good 
enterprises and to bad. 

(c.) To the State, as one bound to 
obey law, and, in America, as a part 
of the law-making power. We 
might add, to the race also, relations 
to those ideas, religious, educational, 
financial, that ought to become uni- 
versal. 

(C.) To his Creator. 

He should be lifted up by a high 
and lofty conception of God’s charac- 
ter and attributes, as revealed in 
Scripture, in Nature, and in human 
history ; have a disposition to study 
to find out how God wori.s in His 
universe; that thus he may rightly 
adjust his life and make it the force 
in this world it is designed to be. 

A complete life, then, is possible 
only to those who have a good work- 
ing knowledge of all their varied re- 
lations, and who have the disposition 
and the bodily and mental vigor to 
meet them. 

Until enlightened by new facts, we 
shall contend that the views given 
here form the only true groundwork 
to our educational building; that 
thoughts similar to these should form 
the key-note of all our instruction, 
whether given in the school, from the 
pulpit, or in our homes; that no sub- 
ject studied should be considered fin- 
ished until its place in the great life- 
plan is pointed out ; ux¢z/ all the laws 
and facts discovered in our studies 
become rooted in human life and 
grounded in Divine benevolence. 


NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
November 20, 1872. 





LaBor is a man’s great function. 
The earth and the atmosphere are his 
laboratory. With spade and plow, 
with mining shafts, and furnaces, and 
forges; with fire and steam, amidst 
the noise and whirl of swift and bright 
machinery, and abroad in the silent 
-fields beneath the roofing sky, man 
was made to be ever working, ever 
experimenting. He is nothing, he 
can be nothing, he can achieve noth- 





ing, fulfil nothing without working. 





HOW THEY TEACH IN CHINA. 


[Translated for the American Journal of 
Education.] 


soot Ss 
HE festivities of the New Year 
are finished. The thirty days of 
holiday, recreation and dissipation 
are all ended; and now come the 
days of trial, toil and vexation to the 
country schoolmaster. He walks 
slowly and sadly to the place which 
he looks upon as his prison for the 
next six months or a year; he enters 
the schoolroom and looks about with 
a suppressed groan. In the west 
corner is piled the wood for cooking 
the rice ; on the east side is the kitch- 
en range where the rice is daily 
cooked ; on another side are the beds 
and bedding of the family ; five steps 
trom the wall, on the south side, is 
his table ; ten steps off are the,tables 
and benches of the scholars. The 
small apartment with its low ceiling 
is still filled with smoke from the 
cooking of the morning rice, yet the 
books are placed on the table; the 
ink stones (for grinding the ink) and 
the writing books are placed by their 
side. One after another, the pupils 
slowly arrive and take their seats, 
each thinking how he may best es- 
cape his lessons for one day, at least ; 
and all staring stupidly about the 
room, shuffling or drumming on the 
floor with the heels of their slipshod 
shoes. The teacher commands si- 
lence, and orders them to begin their 
studies, which orders not being 
obeyed by all, he uses the rattan, or 
raises bumps on their heads by rap- 
ping them with his knuckles. Tears, 
like rain, run down their dirty faces, 
and are stealthily wiped away with 
their dirty coat sleeves ; their bruised 
heads are red with thumping, and 
some of them take to their heels, the 
teacher neither caring nor knowing 
whether they flee to the east or to the 
west. 

At night there is a study hour, 
which is superintended by the mas- 
ter, who walks about with a heavy 
ferule in his hand, giving divers 
knocks to each unlucky wight who 
dares to look off his book,—and yet, 
as each gets a rap and screams, the 
others must all look to see what is 
going on. The teacher continues his 
thumping and rapping, until the 
sound of weeping, wailing and 
moaning quite drowns all other 
sounds, and the noise of the few who 
continue their studies with increased 
energy is quite lost, and the master 
begins whipping again all aorund to 
keep silence! At last, the study 
hour is over, and the boys rush off as 
from a house on fire. 

The history of one day is essenti- 
ally that of weeks and of months,— 
unless, perchance, there may be for 
the teacher some little variation, 
when it happens that a neighbor has 
a remarkable son, or a wonderfully 
wise grandson, that is to enter a 
school for the first time. Then half 
a dozen of the child’s fond relations 
call on him to introduce the little 
miracle of wisdom, genius and 





learning. ;The hopes of the teacher 
are revived at the pleasant prospect 
of teaching a future Hanlin, and 
visions of preferment and increased 
salary already glide through his 
brain. But alas; how ‘are these 
hopes and visions crushed! When 
the friends have departed and he ex- 
amines the little prodigy, he finds he 
has never heard of Confucius or 
Mencius, and can only blunder and 
stammer through a line or two of the 
Three Character Classic ! 

He groans in despair, and orders 
the boys to prepare for their writing 
lessons. Ink stones are uncovered 
with a clatter, writing books are un- 
rolled like clouds, and flutter about 
like birds of evilomen; inky water 
is splashed about in all directions by 
the careless ink-grinders. At last 
they are all ready ; a few try to write, 
but the majority (one eye watching 
the teacher) amuse themselves by 
making hideous pictures on the cov- 
ers of their writing books. Yet they 
are all quiet, and the master fancies 
he can enjoy his only solace—a pipe 
—for a moment. So he gives a tre- 
mendous rap on the table, and each 
boy trembles and bends closer over 
his writings ; soon the room is filled 
with the smoke of the “fragrant 
weed ;” his temper is soothed, and 
he is beginning to fancy that “ exist- 
ence may be borne,” when a sudden 
sound of many voices and the clash- 
ing of ink stones arouse him, and in- 
timate that a small fight is going on 
among the boys! He starts up, and 
looks fiercely around ; but all is quiet, 
and he knows not where to strike, 
or who are the offenders, yet strike 
he must; and soon every trembling 
eye is again fixed on the writing 
books. A moment’s lull, and he 
dreams again, and indulges in visions 
of the first quarter’s salary, counts 
the days again and again that,there 
may be no mistake ; then divides the 
yearly stipend into four parts and 
counts up how many cash will be 
due at the end of the first quarter. 
*¢ 36,000” cash a year he mentally 
exclaims, “‘and in a few weeks I 
shall be in the receipt of 9,000 cash! 
A little wine shall be added to my 
daily rations, and some other trifling 
necessaries.” The very thought 
makes him gentle in his words; the 
boys leave the school without noise. 
He meditates. He resolves to be 
civil and patient; he even pays his 
host a compliment on the superior 
quality of his midday rice, bows 
to his friends, and condescends to 
answer their questions. 

But as the days linger on, his old 
habits and tempers get the better of 
him, and in an unlucky moment, 
when the dinner is more meagre than 
usual, he throws down his chopsticks 
in anger; calls the school together 
in a rage, and, to work off his wrath, 
begins beating the first boy he sees 
out of place, which unfortunately 
may be the only andi petted son of 
the already offended master of the 
house, who, just then looking into the 
room and hearing the screams, heaves 
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a sigh and says: ‘What a pity!” 
Then remembering the wise maxims 
he has been taught, murmurs to him- 
self—‘‘ The hearts of all men are 
alike,” as the father loves his son so 
does the teacher love him.” “ But if 
the teacher loves little children as a 
father, does he deat them for love? 
or is it as a man beats the wooden 
head of Buddha, to keep himself 
awake while he repeats his prayers? 
Or may be this beating and pinching 
is; like that of a skilful doctor, who 
operates thus upon patients, to save 
their lives when attacked by cholera 
or other violent diseases! Strange! 
—the heads of these boys are thump- 
ed till the lumps and bumps on them 
makejthem look like a_field of purple 
egg-plants! their skin is scratched 
and pinched, their arms and legs 
covered with bruises as if they lived 
or worked in a blue dye shop! their 
tears rise and flow like tides of the 
Yellow River! their moans and 
wails and cries, now low, now sharp 
and shrill, then loud and piercing, 
are like the drums and gongs of a 
play house !” ’ 

In the midst of this moralizing the 
mother comes, but not like the father, 
armed with calm wisdom learned 
from books. Her indignation knows 
no bounds, and though she dares 
not speak, she does better,—decides 
and acts. First, breaks the teacher’s 
rice bowl, then throws away his 
chopsticks; rolls up his bed and 
bedding, puts them outside of the 
door, obliges her good husband to 
write a note to him, saying his ser- 
vices are no longer required—that as 
his luggage is ready, he will be ex- 
pected to leave that evening ! 

He knows it were all in vain to 
ask forgiveness or promise amend- 
ment; and as he sees the broken 
fragments of his rice bowl lying on 
the ground, and a litter of pigs ap- 
proaching to examine his bed, he 
thinks it time to be off, and disap- 
pears from the scene, to the great 
delight of all the boys in the neigh- 
borhood, who hope their wounds 
and bruises will be healed ere a new 
schoolmaster arrives. 

The writer adds some pertinent 
remarks upon the desirableness of a 
change in the system of country 
schools, the importance of which, 
after the above satirical sketch of the 
existing state of things, will be ob- 
vious to the foreign reader. 





Nast’s ILLusTRATED ALMANAC 
for 1873 has a_ notable array of 
good things, including a story by 
Mark Twain, in his _ familiar 
comic vein, of ‘“*The Good Little 
Boy who did not Prosper,” a shrewd 
discussion of * Marriage,” by Josh 
Billings, a narrative of ‘‘ New Year's 
Calls,” by Eli Perkins, a new poeti- 
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312% Cheeaut st. St. Louis, 


BUSHNELL (ILLS.) CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Wrawn and engraved expressly for The American Journal ef Education,] 


HE city of Bushnell, located at 
the junction of the Toledo, 
Peoria and Warsaw, the Rockford, 
Rock Island and St. Louis, and the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy rail- 
roads, is destined to be one of the 
most beautiful, as it is one of the 
most thriving, of our inland towns. 
The people are determined that 
their intellectual and moral growth 
shall keep pace with their material 


development. As will be seen by the 
beautiful design of their new High 
School building herewith presented, 
they are wide-awake on the subject 
of public schools. 

Their policy seems to be to retain, 
in each of the four wards of the city, 
a Primary School for the smaller 
pupils and lower grades, and to use 
the Central High School building 
for all the higher grades. 


They have purchased two acres of 
land for the lot, which they intend to 
set out in forest trees and flowers, 
believing with Ruskin in the high 
value of aesthetics in school archi- 
tecture and surroundings. 

The Board of Education is composed 
of the following named gentlemen: 
J. B. Cummings, President; E. E. 
Chesney, Clerk ; R.S. Randall; L.S. 
Mills; I. V. Kelley; E. D. C. Haines. 








WHAT IS THE USE? 


| prennagied the last two months we 
have repeatedly heard the ques- 
tion asked, ** What is the use of this 
Natural Science in the Common 
Schools?” ‘What is the use of ask- 
ing so many far-fetched questions at 
the examination of teachers?” ‘*W hat 
is the use of a teacher being obliged 
to know what comes from Tongay or 
Madagascar, where jet is found and 





what is its chemical composition ?” 
These questions and criticisms 

condensed, are equivalent to this: 
What need for a teacher to know 


tion of Dickens’ “ Mrs. Leo Hunter’s | anything more than the simple ele- 
Public Breakfast.” The illustrations | ments of the six branches, Reading, 


by Nast are admirable ; not the least 
among them being the representa- 
tion of “ Father Time Mowing by 
Steam.” The rates of postag: are 
given, besides the customary alma- 
nac matter. 





Writing, Orthography, Arithmetic, 


| Grammar, and Geography ; which a 
| dozen or more years ago, comprised 
the list of requirements on the teach- 


ers certificate? 


These questions have come from 
experienced teachers. 


From this fact they are specially 
suggestive. 

When these teachers entered upon 
the work of their profession, ten, fif- 
teen, or even twenty years ago, the 
field was too narrow. They were 
ambitious to teach in High schools, 
where the studies would interest 
them, and lead them on to greater 
heights of intellectual culture, where 
all the various sciences they had 
studied might be called into use. 


Education has gone forward and 
now the work of our lowest grade 
schools calls for a liberal education 
in teachers. 

It gives every teacher the opportu- 
nity for using her knowledge of what 
have heretofore been termed “ High- 
er Branches.” 





It gives every teacher ample reason 
for constant study and thought — am- 
ple opportunity for seeking the fur- 
ther expansion of her own mind by 
this thought, research and culture. 

Education is progressive, and the 
teacher of the present age must also 
be progressive. 

If she asks ‘*What need is there of 
so extensive a qualification for teach- 
ing?” let her ask of herself if she is 
willing to goon in the old groove, 
simply doing “as they used to do.” 

S. B. 











| tenets 


| SPARE minutes are the gold-dust 
of time, and Young wrote truth when 
| he said that “‘ sands make the moun- 
tains, moments make the year.” Ot 
all the portions of our life, the spare 
| moments are the most fruitful in good 
| or evil. They are the gaps through 
which temptations find the easiest 
access to the garden of the soul. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


Those desiring teachers are re- 
quested to state— 


1st, Salary paid per month; 

2d, Length of school term ; 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will 
also state— 

1st, Their age ; 

2d, How much experience they 
have. had in teaching ; 


3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 


We charge each applicant for a 
position, and each person applying 
for a teacher, the sum of ome dollar 
in advance, for inserting their ap- 
plication. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 


61. Ten teachers for primary col- 
ored schools in the South. Salary $40 
to $50 per month. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 


217. A gentleman with sixteen 
years’ experience desires a position 
in a good school; prefers the South. 
Good references. 

218. By a gentleman with several 
years’ experience, who can teach 
English branches, Latin and Algebra. 
Good references, Prefers this county, 
Missouri, or Illinois. 

219. A young gentleman, graduate 
of Olivet College, Mich., who has 
had some experience in teaching, 
wishes a position in a good school. 

220. A gentleman as principal of 
a good school. Can teach higher 
English branches, mathematics and 
languages. Salary $1200 per year. 

221. A lady, who is a first-class 
teacher, desires a position in the 
primary or intermediate department 
of a good school. Good references 
given. 


NOW IS YOUR TIME. 


O teseaw: are yet yet several teachers, 
out of the 200,000 in the United 
States, who have not been able to ob- 
tain that most essential aid, Wedster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. A large 
number, especially in the West and 
South, have availed themselves of the 
opportunity offered by us to get one, 
without being obliged to pay out 
much, if any, money themselves. 

The offer is still open. For twelve 
subscribers we will send Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, containing 
3000 engravings and 1840 pages, the 
trade price of which is $12.00. There 
are ten thousand words and mean- 
ings in this not found in other dic- 
tionaries. 

Now is your time to procureit. It will 
never be any cheaper, and it is a good 
thing to have. 

Send to us for circulars and other 
information as to just “‘ How to Get 
it,” easily and without delay. 

Every school needs it, and every 
school can get it! Now is your time! 

It has become almost a necessity 
for every intelligent family, student, 
teacher, and professional man. What 
library is complete without the best 
English dictionary ?. or what library 
is started, even, without it? 























“CB, Clarke, Architect, 
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“$123 Chesnut sty St.Louis. 


RESIDENCE OF MR. WM. O’NEIL PERKINS, FRANKLIN, TENN. 


HE plans of this elegant country 

seat were drawn and furnished 

by Mr. C. B. Clarke, architect, St. 
Louis. 

The principal rooms are arranged 
in such a manner as to secure the 
pleasant breezes of summer, so essen- 
tial in a southern climate. 

The parlor, hall and family rooms 
occupy the entire first floor of the 
front building, the principal stairway 
being between the front building and 
dining-room, they are shut off from 
the main hall. The pantries are be- 
tween the kitchen and dining-room, 
and all the arrangements are such as 





to meet the requirements of a gener- 
ous hospitality. 

It is in these private homes that 
we must look for the affection, refine- 
ment and culture which gives to our 
institutions their strength, to life its 
charm. 

We rejoice in all these evidences, 
which are multiplying on every hand, 
of renewing good will, and the friend- 
ship, thrift, industry and enterprise it 
begets. We are one people, bound 
by common ties, inspired by common 
hopes, and cheered by the same su- 
blime destiny. 

The intelligencc, fraternity and 





homogeneousness begotten by our 
public schools—the virtues guarded 
and fostered in the homes of the 
people—these are solid foundations 
on which to build, for 


*¢ Be it ever so humble 
There’s no place like home.” 


Fortunately Mr. Perkins has ample 
grounds; and, with the river on one 
side and the railroad on the other, 
there is a never-ending variety of at- 
tractions. 

We shall publish, from time to 
time, in the American Fournal of 
Education, cuts of private and pub- 
lic buildings from all parts of the 
country. 





LOUIS PRANG. 


T there is an earnest, purpose- 
fyl artist in the country, it is 
Louis Prang, and each year brings us 
ample evidence of his remarkable 
enterprise and artistic ability. While 
it does not serve the purposes of Art 
to overrate the value of the chromo- 
lithograph, rating it, as it is some- 
times done,with the painting of which 
itis a copy, it cannot be gainsaid 
that many homes are made beautiful 
by its presence, and that it occupies 
an important place as a popular 
teacher of what is beautiful in form 
and color. Eminently true is this of 
the publications of Louis Prang, and 
chiefly so because he takes an honest 
pride iu his work, is possessed of ex- 
cellent taste and judgment in the 
selection of subjects, is a skillful 
workmen himself, superintending the 
gradual processes of production with 
unceasing care, each year producing 
better work than the year before. In 
evidence of this we have before us a 
reproduction of Durand’s large paint- 
ing, entitled ‘* Reminiscences of an 
Old Man.” This is in many respects 
the most artistic reproduction, while 
it is the largest (measuring nearly 
thirty-three inches by twenty-two) 
yet published by Mr. Prang, and one 
which cannot fail to find thousands 
of admirers, for the subject is poetic 





and the treatment such that we lose 
but little of all that is best in the 
painting. Where the lithographer 
has permitted himself to take any 
license in the reproduction, he has 
done it judiciously, as in the harmony 
of color between the foreground and 
middle distance, which the original 
has not. Another important repro- 
duction by this house is a coast scene 
by moonlight, after Douzette,a highly 
effective work. And we have from 
them this year also an admirable 
catalogue of their publications, of 
over sixty pages, profusely illustrated, 
printed on fine paper, and containing 
much valuable information touching 
the history and processes of chromo- 
lithography. Mr. Prang has just re- 
turned from a Western tour, with 
renewed strength, I hope, for the 
labor that he loves, and by which he 
has earned a world-wide reputation. 
—Evening Mail. 
THE ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
T becomes our especial pleasure 
to make mention of this meritori- 
ous monthly, published in this city 
by Messrs. Marmaduke, Chew & Co. 
We can say of it, without exaggera- 
tion, that in typographical execution, 
neatness of appearance, and extent 
and beauty of illustrations, it is wholly 
without a rival in the West. 








ee 


From cur knowledge of the cost of 
engraving, we should surmise that 
this feature of the Fournal alone must 
be an expense of several hundred 
dollars monthly to the publishers, for 
each issue contains, in addition to 
numerous cuts of horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine and other animals, and sub- 
jects interesting to farmers, a depart- 
ment designed especially for ladies 
and children, richly embellished by 
fancy pictures instructive to them. 

The editorial, contributed, and the 
selected reading matter which appears 
in the Yournal is of that character 
which will be found improving to 
farmers in the South and West, and 
we can not recommend to them any 
publication which more thoroughly 
meets our views of their necessities. 

It may be had for one dollar and 
fifty cents a year by addressing the 
proprietors as above. 


NO HOLIDAYS. 

The note on section 98 of the School 
Laws of Missouri, on page 41 of the 
new edition, says: ‘* No holidays are 
provided for by the law, hence teach- 
ers must provide for them in their 
contracts with directors, or lose the 
time if they suspend school.” 
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ANswER to Charades in October 
number, sent ws by a valued corres- 
pondent in Mississippi—‘‘ Sa/mon F. 
Chase,” and “Livingstone.” 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 











EADING, writing and arithme- 

tic. These three accomplish- 
ments, in old times, were supposed 
to be all that was necessary for a 
man _ to succeed in life, and of these 
a small amount was held to be suffi- 
cient. But what was enough one 
hundred years ago will not do to-day, 
vven to secure a moderate degree of 
success, any more than the vocabu- 
lary of words which was quite suf- 
ficient to express all Lord Bacon’s 
ideas, would serve a modern _profes- 
sor of natural science, in writing one 
small volume which should express 
the elementary statements of natural 
science at the present day. 

“* Business is business” we know, 
but it is none the less true that what 
was meant by the term business one 
hundred years ago will not stand for 
itnow. The world has been trans- 
formed by steam and electricity. 
Regions which were remote then, 
now lie at our very doors as it were. 
St. Louis is not so far from Boston 
to-day as Philadelphia was then. 


We live the same life as London, ; 


every day, by means of the electric 
current under the ocean waves. The 
lllinois farmer cannot fix a price for 
his wheat until he knows how it is 
selling in-Europe. Anda revolution 
in France, or a war between Ger- 
many and France alters his estimate 
of his property. All circles hafe 
widened. Interests once diverse 
have become united. The fire which 
lays in ashes the business center 
of Boston, lowers the value of rail- 
road stock along the sh es of the 
great lakes, and affect the sales 
ucross the ocean. WE 1 the grea 
earthquake at Lisbon toe open the 
ground and shook the city to its 
founda ions, the water in he Scotch 
lakes rose perceptibly and was vio 
lently agitated; but that sympathy 
was as nothing to the close inter- 
locking of human interests by means 
of the steam engine and the tele- 
graph. 

The business man of 1762 who 
should appear upon the scene once 
more, and enter into business, would 
find himself unable to make the wide 
combinations, and to calculate the 
far reaching chances of the present. 
The education which was sufficient 
then, is not sufficient now. Time is 
worth more now than then. More 
reading must be done in less time, 
and a rapidity of calculation un- 
dreamed of then must be cultivated. 

The common people, the masses 
must be raised to the new level of 
science. This must be done through 
the agency of the common schools, 
aad it must be done if we would 
not lose the interest on our money 
invest ents in whatever direction. 





We cannot afford to have the masses 
uneducated. We cannot afford to 
give them only the education which 
was amply sufficient one hundred 
years ago. Nothing can be more 
short-sighted than the policy which 
would refuse supplies for the needs 
of common school education, and 
would limit the work done there to 
the amount done years ago. ‘“ Poa- 
ny wise and pound foolish,” was the 
old English proverb; and the capi- 
talist who does not realize what ed- 
ucation at the present day means, 
and the absolute necessity for it, will 
find when too late, that in saving his 
pennies the pounds have been lost. 
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A Word to the Twenty-Seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly of Mo. 





S the House of Representatives 

in the newly-elected Legisla- 

ture contains but seventeen members 

of the Twenty-Sixth Assembly, it is 

presumed that all good and faithful 

representatives will spend the brief 

interval between this and the first 

day of January next in studying, to 

the best of their ability, the nature 
and scope of their duties. 

We respectfully invite the attention 
of the members elect to the following 
catechism, founded upon the teaching 
and experience of the last House: 

Question. What is the first duty of 
the Assembly after its organization? 

Answer. To elect a United States 
Senator. 

2. How long will it take to do 
this business? 

A. Twenty days. 

2. How much will it cost? 

A. Twenty thousand dollars. 

2. What is the next duty of a good 
legislator? 

A. To tinker the road law. 

Q. And the next duty? 

A. To tinker the revenue law. 

9. And the next duty? 

A. To tinker the school law. 

2. What is the grand principle 
which every good legislator must bear 
constantly upon his conscience? 

A. RETRENCHMENT AND REFORM. 

2. How did the last legislature 
apply this principle? 

A. Admirably ; they discussed four 
whole days the proprie:y of enter- 
taining the Duke Alexis at the public 
expense, showing that they had an 
eye to economy. 

2. How much did this discussion 
cost the State? 

A. Four thousand dollars. 

2. How much were the expenses 
of the Duke’s reception? 

A. Two hundred and fifty dollars. 

2. How does this illustrate re- 
trenchment? 

A. It leaves a balance of $3,750. 

2. How much did last winter's 
tinkering of the revenue law cost the 
State? 

A. Not less than $40,000. 

2. How much has the new law 
saved to the State? 

A, It has collected about $300,000 
less tax. 

2. How much did the attempt to 





tinker the school law cost the State 
last winter? 

A. Twenty: days discussion, and 
$20,000. 

2. What was the result? 

A. Nothing. 

2. What will be the duty of the 
new legislature in regard to the 
school law? 

Al. To keep on tinkering. 

2. What is the first change to be 
attempted? 

A. To reduce the maximum limit 
of taxation for school purposes to one- 
half of one per cent. 

2. What will be the effect of such 
a change? 

A. It will not only close the 
schools in such places as Holden, 
Warrensburg, and Macon, but it will 
close more than half the schools in 
the State. 

2. Is this reform? 

A. No; but it is retrenchment, 
which is far more important than re- 
form. What is saved from the 
schools will be expended on the 
penitentiary, which is already built, 
and thus further save the expense of 
building school houses. 

2. How can the school law be 
tinkered so as to protect the rich man 
against a heavy tax for the education 
of the poor man’s children? 

A. Make a two-thirds vote of the 
district necessary to carry an estimate 
beyond half of one per cent.? 

2. In what other respect will it 
be incumbent upon the good legis- 
lator to seek a change in the school 
law? 

A. To abolish the County Super- 
tendency. 

2. What effect will this change 
have? 

A. It will save the counties an 
annual expense of from $200 to $800 
for salaries, and will also introduce 
a cheaper class of teachers. 

2. What will be the general effect 
upon the schools? 

A. It will set them back at least 
twenty-five years, but then it will 
retrench expenses. 

2. What other change must be 
sought by a good legislator? 

A. To abolish the office of Assist- 
ant State Superintendent of Public 
Schools. 

2. How much did discussion on 
the proposition to abolish him cost 
the State last winter? 

A. Precisely $2,000. 

2. Was this retrenchment? 

A. No; but it would have been if 
the proposition had prevailed. The 
salary of the Assistant is $2,000, and 
if they had abolished him the one 
$2,000 would exactly cancel the 
other. 

2. Why did not the attempts of 
the last General Assembly to tinker 
the school law, as above referred to, 
succeed ? 

A. Because, as Dr. Hull, the able 
editor of the Sedalia Democrat, in 
his admirable speech before the Con- 
vention at Sedalia, said: ‘** No politi- 
cal party can thus oppose the school 
system and live. If any party should 





attempt such a measure, it would 
dash its brains out against a stone 
wall.” 

Now, gentlemen, seriously, the 
facts embraced in the foregoing cate- 
chism are facts, as we carefully 
noted them during the two sessions 
of the last General Assembly. The 
logic of the dialogue is the exact 
logic, not of the speeches, but of the 
doings of the Twenty-Sixth Assem- 
bly. To retrench, according to tne 
acted definition of that Assembly, is 
to spend, for example, $2,000 in dis- 
cussing a proposition to save $500; 
to reform is to contravene the best 
results of the best thoughts of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Mark one other thing. Every 
member who, during the discussion 
of last winter, advocated changes 
that would seriously cripple the 
school system, if carried into effect, 
commenced his speech by saying he 
was a good friend of the public 
school system. The people have 
said they do not believe such to be 
“good friends” of the system, by 
returning to the next Assembly only 
seventeen members of the last one. 

It seems to be generally admitted 
that the halls at the capitol will be 
filled by a much higher order of men 
than the “ reformers” and “ retrench- 
ers” of a year ago. 

We regret to learn, however, that 
several counties have instructed their 
representatives to move for the very 
change, the attempt at which resulted 
in such ridiculous failure a year since. 

We have but a word more which 
we utter with respectful earnestness. 
The men who attempt, and succeed 
in effecting, the changes already re- 
ferred to, or who in any manner im- 
pair the present or possible efficiency 
of our common school system, will 
be‘ remembered—nay, more, will be 
branded—for the next half-century 
as the eriginators of a scheme which 
will surely make void the progress of 
the last ten years, discourage immi- 
gration, crowd our penitentiary, hand 
the State over to a lawless and ignor- 
ant populace, reduce the value of all 
species of property and goods, and 
entail a general imbecility, from 
which the State of Missouri cannot 
recover during the next quarter of a 
century. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


HAT of Missouri, the eleventh 

annual meeting will be held at 
Kirksville, December 26th, 27th and 
a8th, in the new Normal School 
building, which is to be dedicated 
with appropriate and _ interesting 
ceremonies on the evening of Dec. 
26th. 

In addition to the several addresses 
and discussion promised in the pro- 
gramme, this feature of dedicating a 
new Normal School building, ought 
to draw teachers from all parts of 
the State. 

The various railroads, as usual, 
will return all in attendance at ome- 
Jifth fare, and with the very low 
rates of fare on the line of the St. 
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Louis, Kansas City & Northern 
Railroad, running to Kirksville, the 
cost of the round trip from St. Louis 
being only zine dollars, we hope a 
host of teachers and friends of our 
Public School system will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to visit 
Kirksville. 

Ladies attending this meeting will 
be entertained free, and gentlemen 
at nominal rates, as the people want 
to show their city and their new Nor- 
mal School building. The fact is, 
with the Pullman palace car, and a 
charge of only one-fifth the regular 
fare to return, no place ‘‘ is one side 
or out of the way now.” Let’s have 
a grand rally at Kirksville, and * dedi- 
cate” that Normal School building, 
and put the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on a basis such as will meet its 
new demands. 

The teachers of Missouri and other 
States, in intelligence, character and 
numbers, are a power to command 
the respect and consideration of the 
law-making power, and their wishes 
and suggestions, so far as ‘school 
legislation” is concerned, ought to 
be heeded. 

All the railroads in the State, we 
understand from Prof. Baldwin, the 
Principal of the Kirksville Normal 
School, will return teachers and 
others, who pay full fare in going, 
for one-fith regular fare. 
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INDIANA. 





E have been favored with a 
programme of the exercises of 
the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which is to be held in Logans- 
port, Indiana, December 31st, and 
January ist, 2d and 3d. They have, 
in addition to the meetings of the 
“‘ General Association,” an ‘* Exam- 
iners’ Section,” a “Collegiate and 
High School Section,” a “ Superin- 
tendent’s Section,” and a “ Primary 
Section.” In addition to a score or 
more of the ablest teachers, editors, 
school officers and professors of the 
State University, they have engaged 
Hon. John B. French, State Super- 
intendent of Schools in Vermont, 
and Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in the city 
of St. Louis, to address the Associa- 
tion. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
all who are interested in the various 
subjects to be discussed to be present, 
and several of the principal railroads 
of the State return free all who pay 
full fare in going, and most of the 
others at one-fourth fare. 


The programme of exercises covers 
a wide range of subjects of great 
practical importance, not only to the 
Public School System of Indiana, 
but to the citizens of every State in 
the Union. It has come to be a 
question of vast importance to the 
American people as to 4ow the chil- 
dren are educated, and by whom they 
are trained for the duties of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 
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ILLINOIS. 


HE programme for the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association 
had not been received up to the time 
of going to press, but for ‘wenty 
years these annual gatherings of the 
educators of the Prairie State have 
been held regularly, and they never 
fail to be meetings of great profit and 
interest. As usual, the railroads and 
hotels will make a reduction of fare. 
The meeting is to be held in Spring- 
field on the 25th, 26th and 27th of 
December. Just think of it—- Twenty 
thousand teachers! involving an ex- 
penditure of over seven millions of 
dollars annually. The broadest 
views and the wisest counsel we 
hope will characterize the proceed- 
ings of this meeting. 
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BOSTON AND THE FIRE. 


O grander sight can be im. 

agined than Boston has offered 
since the fire, which destroyed $100, 
000,000 of her property. She has 
held her ewn nobly. She has not 
once lost her self possession and dig- 
nity. No scenesof riot marked the 
days of calamity—no weak bewail- 
ing over misfortunes. No abject 
begging for aid from others have 
been seen since the fire. Other 
places are sometimes prone to speak 
slightingly of the old Puritan city, 
and to ridicule her for an assumption 
of special virtue; but no single 
newspaper has been found who has 
not recognized in spite of local 
prejudices the respect in which the 
brave old city is held throughout 
the land. 

For the virtues which have borne 
the people of Boston so manfully 
through the ordeal, we must thank, 
in great part, the common school 
system which originated there, and 
has been always made a boast and 
pride, and carried to a high degree 
of perfection. It was inthe Boston 
public school that the foundations 
were laid of that sense of honor, that 
self reliance, that fortitude, and that 
resolution which never shone more 
brightly than in the great trouble 
through which she is passing now and 
which makes us proud that we ean 
claim to be a sister city. 

And if in the future we would have 
more such examples, we know how 
to store up the material of which 
they are made, for in supporting and 
improving our common schools, 
we are training just the qualities 
which we may all need, we know not 
how soon, to conquer calamity by the 
force of ‘*completely fashioned will.” 
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INTERESTING FACTS. 








Accorp1nG to the censu of 1870, 
the total number schools in the Uni- 
ted States, was 141,629 for males, 
and 127,713 for females. The total 
number of pupils was 7,209,938 — 
3,621,996 being male, and 1,587,942 
being female. The total income of 
all the schools was $96,404,726, of 
which $3,663,785 came from endow- 








ments, $61,476,039 from taxation, 
and $29,992,902 from all other 
sources, including tuition. The total 
inceme reported is nearly three times 
that for 1860, and nearly six times 
that for 1870. It is considered quite 
impossible that there should have 
been any such increase; and the ap- 
parent augmentation is, without 
doubt, referable to a failure on the 
part of the census officials to secure 
complete returns. Of the total num- 
ber of schools reported, the public 
schools were 127,059, classical, pro- 
fessional, ard technical, 2545, and 
others, 14,024 The total number ot 
teachers in the public schools was 
183,198; and in the classical, profes- 
sional, and technical, 12,767. The 
number of pupils in the latter class 
was 245,190, and in the public schools 
6,228,069. 


4. > 


NEW YORK CITY. 


HE Board of Education in New 

York city report a daily atten- 
dance upon the public schools for 
the last year of about 200,000 pupils. 
For such as choose to pursue an 
advanced course of study the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and 
the Normal College furnish it free to 
boys and girls respectively. Last 
year there were in the City College 
and preparing to enter 527 students, 
and in the Normal College about 
1,000; showing that considerably 
less than one in a hundred of the 
pupils in the public schools in the 
city ever attempt to go beyond the 
grammar school, while probably not 
more one in six of those who make 
the attempt complete the full col- 
legiate course. 








AN IMPROVEMENT. 





T is singular that statutes which 
surely ought to be clearly worded 
seem frequently te be, of all docu- 
ments, most blindly written, and to 
afford endless ground for controversy 
and litigation. 

It is particularly remarkable that 
school laws which concern so many 
people so closely, and which dealing 
with education ought to be most ex- 
empt from this complaint, should 
be so often liable to it. So it is, 
however, in many of the Western 
and Southern States. Duties of of- 
ficers are imperfectly indicated, con- 
flicting requirements are made, and 
hundreds of things are left dubious 
and uncertain, which ought to be 
placed beyond dispute by the plain 
words of the statute. 

This is largely the result of the 
tinkering sort of legislation that pre- 
vails inevery State. A bill carefully 
drawn, entire in its provisions, look- 
ing to the interest of no State or par- 
ty, but to the permanent welfare and 
glory of the whole State, must run 
the gauntlet of a thousand amend- 
ments, and in its conflict with local 
issues and personal prejudices, lose 
all its comeliness and effectiveness. 

So also of the enactments and 
amendments of successive legisla- 





tures. Passed upon many times by 
men ignorant of what is already law, 
they operate to produce disorder and 
confusion, and impair the success of 
the system they pretend to strength- 
en. 

We do not often find a man who 
can frame a good school law. Still 
more rare is it to find a legislature 
that can enact one. 

It is better then, generally, to bear 
the evils we have than to attempt to 
right them by cobbling at the law. 
A poor law can be made effective 
by careful codification and annota- 
tion, better than by amending it. 

A law, new and complete in itself, 
run through the legislature without 
an amendment, might be an improve- 
ment, but amendments over which 
political parties have fought, are 
rarely any advantage. 

Here in Missouri we have a law 
which the lamented Ira Divoll pro- 
nounced a disgrace to the statute 
books. We are not certain whether he 
had in mind its absurd and incon- 
gruous provisions, or its intolerable 
English. , Either way he uttered a 
melancholy truth. The experience of 
last winter showed the impossibility 
of improving it at present. The next 
best thing was to reprint it, with 
notes and decisions, and this we are 
glad to see Mr. Monteith has done, 
taking advantage of the exhaustion 
of former editions. 

The text is printed in large clear 
type, leaded and paragraphed. The 
notes, in the margin, refer especially 
to those points upon which explana- 
tion has been shown by correspond- 
ence with school officers, to be nec- 
essary. They are brief, in few cases 
extending over two or three lines— 
some are decisions, others merely 
suggestions, all are to the point. 

A series of forms for use of school 
officers, rules for management of dis- 
trict meetings, and a number of plans 
of School Houses,with suggestions as 
to heating, ventilation, and necessary 
apparatus, add greatly to the value 
of the publication, making it a prac- 
tical and complete hand-book to the 
school officer, and teacher. 

TENNESSEE. 

The East Tennessee University, 
situated in Knoxville, consists of three 
colleges — Arts, Mechanical and the 
Agricultural, and under the general 
management of Thomas W. Humes, 
S.T.D. It has a corps of some 
twenty professors, some of whom are 
graduates of the most eminent col- 
leges of Europe and America. Its 
government is military, and under 
the control of Lieut. T. T. Thorn- 
borough. The battalion consists of 
about three hundred cadets. Large 
donations have been made to it, both 
by the United States and the State of 
Tennessee. It has splendid college 
buildings, libraries, &c., &c. 








TRAVEES IN SouTH AFRICA.— 
Compiled and arranged by Bayard 
Taylor, New York. Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 1872. 
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CLOSE OF VOLUME FIVE. 
UR friends will be glad to know 
that we close Volume V. of 
The American Fournal of Educa- 
tion with a larger list of paying sub- 
scribers than any other journal of this 
class in this country—with possibly 
one single exception. 

We have never made many prom- 
ises, but so far we have been able to 
give all the reading matter, and more 
of it, and that of a better quality, than 
we expected in entering upon the 
present year. Instead of sixteen 
pages we have frequently—as we do 
in this issue—given twenty; and so 
we have in this volume given two or 
three extra papers. 

We want to thank our friends here, 
and now, for their invaluable aid in 
contributions, suggestions, and the 
efforts made to extend our circulation. 
By these efforts the paper has become 
a real and positive help to every 
teacher and school officer in the land. 


We &now whereof we affirm, when 
we say that, by the extended circula- 
tion of this Journal, the public senti- 
ment of the nation in favor of a 
higher standard of education for the 
masses has not only been largely 
stimulated and strengthened, but that 
the good work done by every school 
officer and teacher is better appre- 
ciated and more highly prized. 


Of course all do not take or read 
this Journal, but all do share in the 
benefits derived from its strength and 
power, and the influence it has ex- 
erted. 

We know this, because we now 
have this testimony on file in abund- 
ance from the leading teachers and 
school officers in every State int 
Union, and because the calls are con- 
stant and frequent for back numbers. 

School officers from Massachusetts, 
California, South Carolina, Oregon, 
and Texas, have sent, since our last 
issue, orders for the whole five vol- 
umes; and, strange to say, all of 
these letters reached us in St. Louis 
the same day. This sort of evidence 
and appreciation accumulates all the 
time. 

We should not mention this at all 
were it not for the fact that we have 
the assistance, in a// departments of 
the paper, of the ablest writers in the 
country. 

It is due to these writers, in closing 
this volume, to say thus much, and 
to again tender them our most sincere 
thanks; and, as we shall not have 
another or better opportunity, to send 
kindly greetings and the ‘compli- 
ments of the season” to all our friends. 





A Writer of repute has calcula- 
ted that, upon an average, every 500 
miles of railway adds $120,000,000 
yearly to the national wealth, which 
is enough to pay the interest of the 
national debt. If we call the addi- 
tion, however, but one half of this 
writer's estimate, or $60,000,000 per 
annum, the result would be satisfac- 


tory enough to all reasonable people. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


_— gentlemen composing this 
Board impress one favorably by 
their intelligence and devotion to the 
work in hand. 

A great variety of subjects come up 
for discussion in their meetings—sub- 
jects of material importance, too ; and 
they are ably, sensibly, and practically 
treated. The daily papers gave good 
reports of their proceedings which we 
hope were read, especially by the 
teachers of the West and South. 

Our farmers will take more inter- 
est in the schools, now that the so- 
called ‘*Natural Sciences” have been 
introduced into the curriculum of our 
Common Schools; and our teachers 
will all find a greater interest in 
“farming,” doubtless, and to teach 
and train their pupils in a more prac- 
tical way. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President— 
Norman J. Colman, St. Louis; Vice- 
President—John W. Harris, Roche- 
port, Boone County; Recording 
Secretary—John H. Tice, Chelten- 
ham; Treasurer—William T. Essex, 
Kirkwood ; Corresponding Secretary 
—John F. Wielandy, Jefferson City. 





HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


T is a pleasure, as holidays ap- 
proach, to note how much more 
general the observance has become 
throughout the land than fermerly. 
The Puritan element in New Eng- 
land for a long time exerted an influ- 
ence, not by any means sanctimoni- 
ous, but very decidedly averse to 
every lighter kind of enjoyment. In 
the ant :'gonism to what were deemed 
the corruption and follies of Roman- 
ism, our forefathers condemned many 
old customs that were not merely 
harmless, but good and pure. 

The settlers of New England kept 
up, longer than the brethren at home, 
the intensity of this feeling; and, 
until very lately, the observante of 
Christmas as a legal holiday has been 
repugnant to many a good person, 
who would find it hard to give a 
reason for the dislike. 

Gradually this is all wearing away, 
and in spite of Puritanism and of 
American indifference to relaxation, 
our people more and more give them- 
selves to the enjoyment of the festive 
season that is approaching. 

The schools close, or ought to—we 
believe the custom is now universal— 
the children have the gayest time of 
the year, and their parents and teach- 
ers improve the occasion to shuffle 
off some of their cares and burdens, 
and invigorate themselvs for the 
labors of another year. 

There is no pleasanter mode of 
recognizing the season than by the 
giving of presents. Too often a bur- 
den, there are times when this is a 
real pleasure, as much to him who 
gives as him who takes. However 
trifling the cost of a gift, it acquires 
more than a commercial value when 
it becomes a tangible token of affec- 
tion and remembrance. A lock of 





hair, or a photograph of an absent 
friend, money cannot buy of the pos- 
sessor ; and yet it should be.a plea- 
sure to the giver that his gift has an 
intrinsic value or real utility. Hence, 
the articles which combine use with 
ornament are for this purpose in 
greatest demand. Watches and canes 
for gentlemen, and the numberless 
articles of ornament and utility they 
find use for in their attire and in the 
paraphernalia of domestic life. gold 
and silver, and bronze and glass, for 
ladies, and a great variety of articles 
adapted for the use of either, are in 
greatest demand, and so the jewelers 
find their stock diminish on their 
hands with great rapidity at this 
season. 

Gold, silver, and diamonds have a 
permanent value beyond the changes 
of fashion. If purchased at fair prices, 
and with their genuineness establish- 
ed, they afford a protection against 
the contingencies of fortune to which 
all are exposed. They are market- 
able always. This also makes them 
especially suitable for presets. 

We cannot do our readers a greater 
service than by calling their attention 
to the establishment of Messrs. D.C. 
Jaccard & Co. 

This is one of the oldest and most 
reliable houses in the West. Their 
stock comprises an endless variety of 
clocks, watches, jewelry, bronzes, 
silver-ware, and ornaments of every 
description, by the best workmen of 
America and Europe. We cannot 
particularize, but can say, without 
hesitation, that in extent and varicty 
of stock there is no house in the 
United States, outside of New York 
and Philadelphia, that will compare 
with this. 

They have an established reputa- 
tion for fair dealing, and pnrchasers 
may depend upon their representa- 
tions as to quality and value of goods 
with perfect confidence. 

Their wares are suited to any taste 
and any purse, and the buyer of a 
trifle will be treated with as much 
consideration as if he wanted the 
Koh-i-noor. Give them a call. 

Those whose tastes incline to giv- 
ing books will do well to look at the 
St. Louis Book & News Co.’s im- 
mense stock, at 307 North Fourth 
Street. This is the leading estab- 
lishment in their line in St. Louis; 
and, in addition to their usual supply 
of books, stationery and fancy articles, 
they now offer a large stock selected 
especially for the holiday season. 

There are some whose wants are 
to be appeased by neither jewels nor 
books. To these, whether they want 
skates or skillets, tops or teapots, 
anything made of wood, metal, or 
leather, or of all combinations of 
them—for use in the house, garden, 
stable or farm—we recommend tc 
call at the old and well-known house 
of Cheever, Burchard & Co. 





Ir is one of the beautiful compen- 
sations of this life that no one can 
sincerely try to help another without 
helping himself. 





A GLOBE IN THE FAMILY. 


HE jolly St. Nick did a good 
thing by our family last Christ- 
mas. The wish for a good globe for 
the sake of the bairns had been 
breathed by the “united head” of 
this family more than once, but we 
did not know as our wish had been 
overheard, and we were utterly sur- 
prised when a beautiful terrestrial 
globe actually found its way into our 
family circle holiday week. With 
all our wishing we had never dreamed 
what a treasure it would really be. 
I believe we old folks have learned 
more geography since that globe 
came than we ever learned before. 
As for the little ones, they have pro- 
bably learned more than they would 
in many months of study of geo- 
graphy in the old memorizing way, 
and their first ideas will not be so 
erroneous as mine were. I had been 
almost through Peter Parley’s First 
Geography, when I learned, to my 
astonishment, that I lived on the oué- 
side of the round world pictured in 
the book, and not shut up in the in- 
side. I wonder what proportion of 
the readers of this page have a clear 
idea of the motions of the earth and 
their effects. 

The globe is full of suggestions for 
stories of the most profitable kind, 
and it provokes one to historical and 
scientific reading. The children’s 
most natural questions lead one on 
indefinitely — all about Columbus, 
the mariner’s compass. But it’s of 
no use to begin enumerating the 
topics suggested by the globe, for 
they seem endless. 

It is a beautiful ornament, too, 





and it strikes me that no parlor li- 
brary is quite furnished without one. 
Such globes should be used in all our 
common schools. There is no other 
method of teaching the most import- 
ant part of geography with success. 
The maps are excellent, and of course 
they are much more correct in their 
proportion than any fit representa- 
tion of the earth can be.—Zxchange. 





Major M.R. Baldwin has been 
appointed Superintendent of the 
Houston and Texas Central Rail- 
road, with headquarters at Houston, 
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_School-houses. 


detail on application. 
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$1234 Chesnut st. Ste Louts. 


A WARD SCHOOL. 












31254 Chesnué st St Louis 


A COUNTRY DISTRICT SCHOOL. 
DESIGNS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 


present herewith cuts of two beautlful but cheap School 
buildings, which will answer for both Ward and District 
We aim, in the elevations and plans we present, to 
furnish something adapted to the various localities where the public 
sentiment is fast ripening so as to demand and secure the best which 
can be had in both buildings and furniture. 

Mr. C. B. Clark, the architect, is indefatigable in his efforts to satisfy 
all demands, and he will be glad to furnish all needed info:mation in 


We claim always, that to make the interior of a school-house attrac- 
tive by furniture, apparatus, and cheerful adornments, is the best possible 
thing for the refinement of the child. 
exterior goes far to educate the taste of the whole neighborhood. These 


It is also true that an attractive 


cuts show that such attractiveness is not incompatible with cheapness 





THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


os 


HE following timely and vigor- 

ous passage is from a recent 
article in the Mew York Jndepend- 
ent. The statements are not only 
true of’ New York, but every where 
in the land an effort is made by 
teachers to exact from children an 
amount of intellectual labor that 
would be slow death to strong men. 
We write this with a lively realiza- 
tion of its truth, after spending an 
entire evening with a boy over his 
algebra : 


‘The customs of the day actually make 
larger demands on the children for men- 
tal work, than adult people themselves 
can possibly stand. Five and six hours 
in school, two or three hours at home, 
make a day’s work, which would wear 
men and women out prematurely in the 
use of the brain. But this is about the 
average measure which we murderously 
demand of ourchildren. It is infantcide. 
It is more refined, it is slower, it is more 
decorous; but it is scarcely less effectual 
than the exposure of young infants, as 
practiced by the ancients. There is just 
one refuge left for the poor little children 
thus hunted down and helpless in our 
hands. They use it abundantly, and 
who can blame them? We require them 
to spend so much time in ostensible study. 
That they have to do for we possess the 
power. But the little persecuted sufferers 
have an alternative. They must study 
the prescribed hours; but they can study 
as listlessly as they please. Four hours 
daily, suitably distributed, they might, 
perhaps, spend with profit in good, down- 
right mental application. But they must 
spend six or eight in application of some 
sort. It is quite impossible that they 
should spend them well. They, there- 
fore, spend them ill. They spend them 
in slackening and scattering their powers 
of attention, instead of strengthening and 
concentrating them. In other words, 
they regularly and inevitably defeat the 
best object of their attendance at school, 
in place of securing it.” 





EASY LESSON IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


Suppose your age to be fifteen, or 
thereabouts ; you have 160 bones and 
500 muscles; your blood weighs 25 
pounds; your heart is 5 inches in 
length and 3 inches in diameter ; it 
beats 70 times per minute, 4,200 times 
per hour, 100,800 times per day, and 
36,722,200 times per year. At each 
beat, a little over 2 ounces of blood 
is thrown out of it, and each day it 
receives and discharges about 7 tons 
of that wonderful fluid. Your lungs 
will contain a gallon of air, and you 
inhale 24,000 gallons per day. The 
aggregate surface of the air cells of 
your lungs, supposing them to spread 
out, exceeds 20,000 square inches. 
The weight of your brain is 3 pounds, 
when you are a man it will weigh 
about 8 ounces more. Your nerves 
exceed 10,000,000 in number. Your 
skin is composed of 3 layers, and 
varies from one-fourth to one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness. The area 
of your skin is about 1,700 square 
inches. Each square inch contains 
2,500 sweating tubes or perspiration 
pores, each of which may be likened 
to a little drain-tile, one-fourth of an 
inch long, making an aggregate 
length of the entire surface of your 
body of 201,166 feet, or a tile ditch 
for draining the body almost forty 
miles long. 


a 


AMERICA is the lap into which are 
continually pouring all the treasures 
of the earth, both in products and 
peoples. Numerous nationalities, 
which for ages have cherished little 
animosities, strong antipathies, even 
rank hatred, against each other at 
home, land on our shores to mingle 
into one, and. that one a sovereign. 
It is the province of our system of 
education to take hold of these hetero- 
geneous and symmetrical whole. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


He . John Monteith, State Sup’t 
of Public Schools, paid Col. 
Colman and his able corps of assist- 
ants a fine compliment the other day, 
at the meeting of the State Board of 
Agriculture. ; 
Mr. Monteith said, in those places 
where they had the best farms, the 
best machinery, the best stock, and 
were doing the best work—there the 
people were reading Colman’s Rural 
World, and other agricultural papers 
There is no doubt of the good work 
the Rural World is doing, and it was 
a compliment as fitting as deserved 
to elect Col. Colman President of the 
State’Board of Agriculture. 


_— 





Domestic jars are the hardest, 
and domestic happiness is the purest. 
It is the mission of the “ Domestic” 
Sewing Machine to up set one and 
set up the other. They have just re- 
moved to their new quarters, No. 511 
North Fourth, where they invite 
their old friends to call, and will be 
glad to see new ones. 





Tue Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., with whom we hope all 
our readers are well acquainted, have 
just removed to their spacious and 
elegant offices, lately occupied by the 
Life Association of America, and 
their agent, Mr. E. R. Euston, will 
be glad to see his friends and custo- 
mers there at any time. 





Tue Ticket Office of the Toledo, 
Wabash and Western Railway has 
been removed to 408 Walnut street, 
under the Southern Hotel. The fare 
by this line to Indianapolis, is $5, to 
Ciucinnati, $6, to Cleveland $10. 
Return tickets from East St. Louis to 
| Indianapolis and Cincinnati, $1 extra. 








SQUARING THE CriRCLE.—Pros- 
LEM.— Given any Circle, to find the 
side of an equivalent square. 





Let AB be the radius of the given 
circle. Since the ratio of the radius 
of a circle to its semicircumference is 
3.141592, produce AB toward C, 
and make AC equal to 3.141592 times 
AB. Bisect the line BC at F, and 
with F as a center construct the semi- 
circumference CD B. From the 
point A draw the line AD perpen- 
dicular to CB. AD will be the side 
of a square equivalent to the area of 
the given circle. 

Draw the dotted lines CD and 
DB. Now, since any angle inscribed 
in a semicircle is a right angle and 
since AD is perpendicular to CB, 
the triangles CDB and CAD are 
similar, being right-angled triangles 
having the common angle C. There- 
fore the sides about the equal angles 
are proportional, and we have 

AC:AD:: AD: AB, 

And ACXAB = AD? 

But the area of a circle is measured 
by its radius into its semicircumfer- 
ence. And since AC equals the 
semicircumference of the given cir- 
cle, and AB its radius, the area of 
the circle is equivalent to the square 
constructed on AD. Hence AD is 
the side of an equivalent square. 


T.R.V. 
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Book Rotices. 


CoxncorpD Days, by A. Bronson Alcott. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1872. For 
sale by St. Louis Book & News Co. 


In the art form of a diary the ven- 
erable author records for us his choice 
hours and serene moments, and, 
taking us into his confidence, detains 
us in his delightful society with an 
account of his aims and aspirations 
and the fruit of his conversation with 
the genius of ancient and modern 
times. 

Man is, as Aristotle said, a sym- 
bol-producing animal. Our whole 
life from birth is an attempt to ade- 
quately portray ourselves ; we desire 
each of us to utter (outer) what lies 
deepest in us. Thus shall we be con- 
scious and know ourselves when we 
have portrayed ourselves in the world 
of reality. This is why we venerate 
the poets and seers. They utter in 
worthy form the deepest and purest 
that lies in us, and reveal to our 
gaze eternal verities of Reing that 
otherwise might lie hidden forever to 
our groping eyes dazzled by the 
glare of the senses and worldly dis- 
traction. Thus we value Shaks- 
peare, Homer, Dante, Goethe, Plu- 
tarch, and others. They have lived 
deep lives, all of them. Then they 
have turned their eyes within and 
sketched for us the portraiture of this 
living, with its collisions and de- 
nouements. We individually have 
in us the possibility of this depth of 
life, and of the poetic gift of uttering 
it. The poet comes to our aid, and 
we may realize this possibilty. It 
shall not be necessary for each and 
all of us to shipwreck our lives on the 
quicksands, or to descend to Hades 
for the behests of knowledge, but tle 
poet shall enable each of us to “eat of 
the apple” without being driven from 
Paradise. It is sufficient that the few 
have suffered; through sympathy 
with them—their lives being ideally 
presented to us by the poet—we can 
all be chastened alike by their afflic- 
tions, and thereby purified. Vica- 
rious sufftring is indeed a reality to 
man asa spiritual being. Each of us 
may give the net results of his life to 
all, and all shall reap the harvest of 
each life; at least this is the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the poet for our 
profit. The divine mystery of vica- 
rious atonement may herein have 
some glimpse of intelligibility even to 
the finite intellect. 

Thus our author, who may be 
called the poet of private life, sets 
out ‘tin this chase of himself” in- 
volved in keeping a diary. ‘ Emu- 
lous of portraying my thonghts, oc- 
cupations, surroundings, friendships ; 
and could I succeed in sketching to 
the life a single day’s doings, should 
esteem myself as having accom- 
plished the chiefest feat in literature. 
Yet the nobler the life and the 
busier, the less, perhaps, gets writ- 
ten, and that which is, the less 
rewards perusal. 


‘*¢ Life's the true poem, could it be writ, 
Yet who can live at once and utter it?’ 


“ All. is in the flowing moments. 





But who shall arrest these and fix the 
features of the passing person behind 
the pageantry, and write the diary 
of one’s existence?” 

In this diary he discourses first on 
his house, next on his “ outlook,” 
and describes his neighborhood. 
This leads him to draw pictures of 
the great contemporaries—Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Emerson. His pen- 
portraits remind us of those of Plu- 
tarch, whose indeed they surpass. 
The beautiful pictures with which 
Plato illuminates the text of his dia- 
logues are perhaps transfigured in 
Mr. Alcott’s mind as the model of 
his own. The clear waters of the 
Ilyssus, the halls of the Gymnasia, 
the concourse of divine men like 
Socrates, Zeno, Parmenides, Aga- 
thon and Phzdrus, perfect in civility 
and urbanity, as painted by Plato, 
find their parallel in the pages of the 
Concord Days. The sharp and 
angular outlines of reality are soft- 
ened ,by the atmospheric effects of 
our author’s genial temper, and the 
too prominent intrusion of mere 
phases, particular facts, is subdued, 
so that the Generic reveals itself 
through all. Thus the local expands 
in his treatment into the general and 
poetic. The soft tints of Claude’s 
landscapes, or the vanishing outlines 
of a Turner, entrance the beholder 
through the fact that they lend to 
him a magic lens through which 
he may behold the particular trans- 
formed into the universal. 

People read books of correspon- 
dence and diaries, as well as biogra- 
phy—and for the most part history,— 
not for useful information, but for the 
sake of the company into which they 
are thus introduced. The charm of 
manners, the culture to be acquired 
by personal intercourse this is some- 
thing so direct and immediate that 
all appreciate it and value it. Our 
nearest road to self-knowledge lies 
through contact with representative 
men. From this point of view, Mr. 
Alcott’s book is a paragon of success. 
It admits us, with the most inviting 
cordiality and proffer of confidence, 
into the society of Swedenborg, 
Plato, Plotinus, Berkeley, Socrates, 
Boehme, Coleridge, Pythagoras and 
other lofty idealists, and without 
abatement -of the form of statement 
or condescension for the sake of our 
limited understanding, or reserve in 
regard to mysteries not intended for 
profane ears, the lofty discourse goes 
on; touching now of the lapse of 
the soul, sleep and dreams, tempera- 
ment; now of genealogies, of recrea- 
tion, of enthusiasm, and anon ap- 
proaching the every day themes of 
politics and social reform, to vanish 
again in the clouds with ** The Ideal 
Church” and the * Invisible Person.” 

We commend this book to all who 
devote any of their spare moments to 








contemplative themes or to the im- 
provement of their inward graces by | 
reading cultivated authors; and we | 
hope this includes all and each of 
our readers. Especially valuable is 
this to the teacher, whose heavy task 





of drawing up the ideals of his pupils 
entails on him the necessity of fre- 
quent visits, to the storehouse of 
genius and aspiration. The foun- 
tains of youth are essential to the 
teacher who would not prematurely 
grow old and decrepid. Those are 
the fountains of 
‘* Divine ideas 
Which always find us young 
And always leave us so.” 


THE PENNSYLVANIA PILGRIM, AND OTHER 
Porms, by JohnG Whittier. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. For Sale by St. 
Louis Book and News Co., St. Louis. 


The initial poem is a sweet song of 
the Quaker pilgrim of Pennsylvania, 
of milder speech than those brave 
men who brought 


“ To the ice and iron of our winter time 
A will as firm, a creed as stern, and wrought 
With one mailed hand, and with the other 
fought.” 


The faith, courage and self-sacrifice 
of the pilgrlms of Plymouth have been 
justly praised and magnified. But 
the influence of the Quakers, leaving 
its impress in every step of human 
progress, in the amelioration of penal 
severities, the abolition of slavery, 
the relief of poor and suffering hu- 
manity, has been no less great, 
although in the contrast with the 
self-asserting puritans, the personality 
of the feebler “folk” has almost 
passed from sight. From un- 
deserved obscurity, the Quaker poet 
brings Francis Daniel Pastorius, a 
Quaker leader, whose name is almost 
forgotten, but in the harvest of whose 
sowing a careless posterity rejoices, 


‘“‘ The joy-bells ring, and silver trumpets blow; 
But not for thee, Pastorious. Even so 
The world forgets, but the wise Angel know,” 


He was of those who love— 


To touch of themes of thought, nor weakly stop 
For doubt of truth, but let the buckets drop 
Deep down and bring the hidden waters up. 

“ For there was freedom in that wakening time 
Of tender souls; to differ was not crime; 

The varying bells made up the perfect chime. 

“ On lips unlike was laid the altar’s coal, 

The white, clear light, tradition-colored, stole 
Through tbe stained oriel of each human soul, 
** Gathered from many sects, the Quaker brought 

His old beliefs, adjusting to the thought 
That moved his soul the creed his fathers taught. 

* One faith alone, so broad that all mankind 
Within themselves its secret witness find, 

The soul’s communion with the Eternal Mind. 

“ The Spirit’s law, the Inward Rule and Guide, 
Scholar and peasant, lord and serf, allied, 

The polished Penn and Cromwell’s Ironside. 

‘‘ For soul touched soul; the spiritual treasure trove 
Made all men equal, none ceuld rise above 
Nor sink below that level of God’s love,” 

The poem is short, but full of the 
swertness of Whittier’s earnest spirit. 
The miscellaneous pieces include 
those which have here and there ap- 
perred since Whittier’s last volume 
was given to the public. The book 
makes a 16mo of 129 pages, is hand- 
somely printed, and is embellished 
with a number of admirable cuts. 


Tue Ectocugs, GrorGics, AND MorE- 
TUM OF VIRGIL; with Explanatory 
Notes and a Lexicon. By George Stuart, 
A.M. Philadelphia. Eldredge & Bro. 
1872. For sale by Hendricks & Chit- 
tenden. 


This is another volume of Chase 
& Stuart’s classical series. The de- 
lightful hours of youth spent over 


| Virgil’s Pastorals, come to mind as 


we glance over the pages of this vol- 
ume. We then enjoyed the compa- 
ny of Tityrus, Meliboeus, and Ama- 
ryllis, of Corydon and Menalcus, 
and Dameetas, with their alternate 





song, redolent of Hyblzan honey. 
Again rings in our ears the majestic 
strain of the Cumzan prophecies, 
reminding us faintly of Isaiah and 
the new epoch then on its advent in 
the world history. 
How To EpucaTEe YourseL¥, WITH OR 
WitHouTt Masters. By George Cary 
neg oon. New York. G.P. Putnam 


on. Putnam’s Handy Book Series, 
For sale by St. Louis Book & News Co. 


If this book, or any other, would 
tell us how, then the greatest prob- 
lem of life would be solved. Any 
body who can tell part of the secret 
is a public benefactor, and herein lies 
Mr. Eggleston’s merit. Of course 
in a manual of 150 pages he would 
hardly expect to settle all the ques- 
tions arising in universal education. 
On the contrary his purpose is a very 
definite and limited one. He is ur- 
ged to undertake his task by some 
such considerations as these: he has 
observed (what reflecting man has 
not?) the great thirsting for know- 
ledge, learning, culture, existing 
everywhere about us, and knowing 
that this desire is often greatest 
among those who cannot afford the 
time or expense of a regular School 
and College training, he wishes to 
help all such people to help them- 
selves. For this undertaking he is 
particularly qualified. Formerly a 
teacher himself, he is familiar with 
the latest advances of the art of teach- 
ing, and is well capable of judging 
what is good, bad, and indifferent in 
the ordinary schools. Then as Edi- 
tor of that most excellent household 
paper, Hearth and Home, he has 
daily to deal with a hundred practical 
points in general culture. Naturally 
he knows the nature and extent of 
the popular appetite for knowledge 
better than a member of any other 
profession could. 

It is a good work that he has un- 
dertaken, and in it he has been suc- 
cessful, remarkably so it seems to us. 
We do not mean that he has answer- 
ed every practical question, that 
could be or has been asked, still less 
that he has developed, or tried to de- 
velope, the whole philosophy of the 
subject. These are sheer impossi- 
bilities. We can only do justice to 
any author when we have a fair un- 
derstanding of his intent. Mr. Eg- 
gleston’s purpose, as we understand 
it, is to give plain and practical an- 
swers to many questions which every 
one, seeking an education for himself, 
will have to ask. From the nature 
of the case, we must speak of results 
rather than theories, his statements 
must be concrete, not abstract. That 
he has done this work well, and at 
the same time persistently and point- 
edly impressed upon his reader that 
nobody can really guide the latter, 
but that, at best he can only be aided 
to find his own way, deserves no 
slight praise. Indeed there are few 
teachers of any sort who resist so 
successfully the constant temptation 
to take their scholars’ training 
ing wholly upon their own should- 
ers, instead of teaching them every- 
where and always that they must 
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walk on their own feet, and think 
with their own heads. 

But our author does more than 
merely give a helping hand to those 
deprived of school advantages. In- 
deed, as the method of education, 
fundamentally, is one and not various, 
he could not well help one class of 
students without assisting all, and 
there is much good reading for 
teachers, as well as students, in his 
third volume. We are afraid 
that his chapter on common school 
studies will meet with less gener- 
al approval than the rest of the 
book, but to us it seems the very best 
of all. It would be well if every 
school teacher in the country, could 
read and digest what Mr. Eggleston 
says in very few words of the study of 
arithmetic, geography and grammar. 
It is to be hoped, indeed, that teach- 
ers are not wanting who have reach- 
ed, in substance, his conclusions ; 
but even these will find themselves 
strengthened in well doing by these 
words of manly common sense. 

We would not give this or any 
other book unqualified and unthink- 
ing praise, and we confess we do not 
think our author always at his best. 
For instance, in his chapter on the 
study of language, he seems togive his 
indorsement to some pretty obvious 
errorsin Mr. Marcel’s system—a sys- 
tem, however, which we think with 
him to be, on the whole, the best yet 
advanced, and which he does well to 
explain at length. Again, the chap- 
ter on moral and intellectual science, 
will hardly meet the wants of all 
who ought to be benefitted by it, and 
especially the list of books recom- 
mended to students of Intellectual 
Philosophy, seems at once unfortu- 
nately redundant and sadly defective. 
But many slips can be pardoned to 
a writer, who in this connection, un- 
der the head of Political Economy, 
has the courage to advocate views 
with regard to our politics at once so 
correct and so unpopular as Mr. Eg- 
gleston’s. 

We wish we had time to speak of 
the capital chapter, ‘* How to Read 
and Study,” and the generally dis- 
creet one on ‘* General Reading,” but 
we must hurry to give the book the 
last and best word of praise we have 
for it, which is this: while the author 
speaks honestly everywhere, and usu- 
ally well, he has the still greater — 
if less appreciated — merit of know- 
ing what mof to say. The entire ab- 
sence from the book of dogmatism 
and partisanship of every kind, will 
win the favor of many who do not 
even know the cause of their liking. 

Everybody concerned in education 
will find it profitable to read this 
book, which is little and cheap. No 
one need expect to find in it every 
thing he wants to know—that, it is 
to be hoped he will never find in 
any book—this one only proposes to 
treat of a few simple matters, but 
there are very few who cannot get 
many valuable suggestions from it, 
if they will read it in the spirit of 
fariness in which it is written. 





JoszrH Mazzin1; his Life, Writings and 
Political Principles. With an Intro# 
duction by William Lloyd Garrison. 
New York. Hurd & Houghton. For 
sale by Soule, Thomas & Wentworth. 


We have been sometimes led to 
doubt the enthusiasm of Frenchmen 
and Italians for a Republican form 
of Goverment; not the reality of its 
existence but the genuineness of the 
sentiment. It has seemed that a sort 
of outlawry, a “‘ Laissez Faire” — 
let-me-alone feeling was mistaken for 
freedom. 

Freedom, such as the Anglo-Saxon 
believes in, is articulated throughout 
with a profound respect for establish- 
ed observances, laws, institutions, 
and customs, “ whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary.” 
Such a net-work of prescription is our 
common law. It is essential to free- 
dom in a solid, secure form. That 
freedom which wants only to do as it 
pleases, and to be let alone to work 
in its arbitrariness and caprice, lies 
so far behind the Anglo-Saxon con- 
ception of freedom that we can only 
measure its defect by centuries of 
growth. The terrible days of feu- 
dalism, all were needed to teach men 
the lesson of respect for laws and or- 
dinances. The Norman conquest in 
England, with its terrible display of 
tyranny, really set England forward, 
by at least two centuries, on the road 
to freedom and democracy. Read 
Shakspeare’s King John and reflect 
upon the relation of private rights 
the royal prerogative and the behests 
of the church at Rome, and see what 
strides have been made since. 


‘¢ And the tyrant’s cruel glee 
Forces on the freer hour.” 


But whatever may be our reflec- 
tions as to the practicability of democ- 
racy in Italy, we cannot help admir- 
ing the pure patriotism of Mazzini. 
Friends and foes testify to his nobility 
and constancy of character. Perhaps 
the recent progress of the Northern 
Imperial rule in Italy is the most di- 
rect road to the realization of his 
dream of Italian democracy. 

The volume before us, which we 
owe to the enterprise of Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton, is compiled from 
the political, critical and literary 
writings of Mazzini, collected into 
six volumesin England. It deserves 
a large sale. 


CHARACTER. By Samuel Smiles; author 
of Self-Helps, &c., &c. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 1872. For sale by 
Hendricks & Chittenden. 


The volume before us, like the pre- 
ceding ones from its author’s pen, is 
full of the most tonic and self-assur- 
ing views. The bravery to help 
oneself and to bear up against dis- 
couragement in whatever form, is in- 
culcated with the utmost earnestness. 
The examples and the sayings of the 
wisest and best of earth, are arrayed 
before the reader and in such man- 
ner as to kindle his courage, be he the 
veriest craven. The author’s views 
may be stated in a nut-shell, in the 
following quotation: ‘“* While, there- 
fore, grace of manners, politeness of 
behavior, elegance of demeanor, and 
all the arts that contribute to make 
life pleasant and beautiful, are wor- 








thy of cultivation, it must not be at 
the expense of the more solid and 
enduring qualities of honesty, sincer- 
ity and truthfulness.” The practical 
hints as to the conduct of life, found 
scattered through this volume are 
invaluable. It deserves the popu- 
larity that has attended the previous 
works of the same author. 
Ovutiines or History. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C. L. New York. Holt 


& Williams. 
Chittenden. 


This book is the first of a series 
that attempts to revolutionize the old 
style of teaching history in schools, 
by “ tracing out the general relations 
of different periods and different 
countries to one another without go- 
ing minutely into the affairs of any 
particular country.” 

The first volume takes us through 
a general sketch of the history of 
the civilized world, that is of Europe 
and of the lands which have drawn 
their civilization from Europe. It 
will be followed by a volume treating 
the history of England, and another, 
that of Scotland; histories of Rome, 
and of Switzerland, and of the other 
countries will follow in rapid succes- 
sion. The volume before us treats, 
1. Of the Origin of Nations. m., Of 
Greece and the Greek Colonies. 1. 
The Roman Commonwealth. tv. 
The Heathen Empire. v. The Ear- 
ly Christian Empire. vi. The Ro- 
man Empire in the East. vu. The 
Frankish Empire. vi. The Saxon 
Emperors. 1x. The Fraconian Em- 
perors. x. General View of the Mid- 
dle Ages. x1. The Swabian Empe- 
rors. xu. The Decline of the Em- 
pire. x1. The Greatness of Spain. 
xiv. The Greatness of France. xv. 
The Rise of Russia. xvi. The 
French Revolution. xvu. The Re-un- 
ion of Germany and Italy. All these 
tempting subjects disposed of in 366 
small pages! and yet the author has 
told us far more about each than we 
usually find in more pretentious works. 
He gives us glimpses of the social and 
civil life of the people, and his nara- 
tive is in no respect a mere chronicle 
of names of dynasties and dates of 
accession, and of wars and sieges. 
The development of civilization is 
not told by such a chronicle but by 
the record of progress in arts, letters, 
commerce and jurisprudence. 


For sale by Hendricks & 


KEEL AND Sapptz: A Retrospect of For- 
ty Years of Military and Naval Service. 
By Joseph W. Revere. Boston. Jas. 
R. Osgood & Co. For sale by St. Louis 
Book and News Company. 


The author entered the United 
States service as a midshipman, on 
the frigate “‘Guerriere,” in 1828, and 
left it finally in 1863 after command- 
ing a brigade in the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville. While in the navy he 
visited all the principal ports of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and was the recipient 
of the courtesies with which our flag 
has always been greeted by the pow- 
ersof Europe. He circumnavigated 
the globe ; assisted in the conquest of 
California, was subsequently, for a 
time, in the Mexican Army, and at 
the breaking out of the civil war en- 
tered the army as Colonel of a New 





Jersey Regiment. His narrative is, 
as may be imagined, replete with ad- 
venture. Exalted personages jostle 
one another throughout its pages, and 
the author’s genial style adds to its 
attractions. Itis a better book tor 
boys than a library of fictitious ad- 
venture. 
Tue Lawrence Speaker. A Selection 
of Literary Gems in Poetry and Prose. 


By Philip Lawrence. Phila: T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros. J. H. Cook & Co., St. Louis. 


This work contains within its cov- 
ers six hundred and twenty-four pa- 
ges of selections from all grades ot 
authors, rising as high as Shakspeare, 
and decending to the level of the 
mixture of burlesque and slang that 
forms the interesting feature to humor- 
ous articles of the newspaper. A 
careful examination has, however, 
convinced us that the latter compo- 
nent enters very sparingly into the 
selections of the book. Perhaps, 
with a little abatement, the publish- 
ers announcement will bear endorse- 
ment: ‘ This work contains not only 
the finest productions of authors 
known to fame, in both prose and 
poetry, but also a number of anony- 
mous pieces of the highest merit, as 
well as practical hints and rules to 
be followed by all in ‘he study of elo- 
cution, as regards articulation, modu- 
luation, emphasis and delivery.” 

One remark we will hazard, that 
may be taken to apply rather to the 
class than to this particular book. 
There is a tendency to fill pages with 
the most exciting sentimental pieces, 
such as “ Will the New Year Come 
To-night?” or the pathetic story of 
the match boy. This cultivates a de- 
sire to get control over an audience 
by harrowing their sympathy, and 
is coarse and ill-bred. We are glad 
to remark the decline of this species 
of literature and stage readings. 
Gens oF Strauss; a collection of Dance 

Music for the Piano. By Johan Strauss. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Bos- 
ton. Forsaleby T. A. Boyle. 


This is an elegantly bound collec- 
tion of waltzes, polkas, quadrilles, 
&c., by this most eminent composer 
of dance music. It contains 225 
pages of full sheet music size, ad- 
mirably arranged for the piano, and 
a fine portrait of the composer adorns 
the title page. This collection can 
not fail to meet ‘a warm reception. 
The superb rendition of many of 
these waltzes at the Jubilee, and 
throughout the country by Theodore 
Thomas’ Orchestra, has incited a 
desire to hear and know more ot 
them. The index is alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and we find it difficult to 
select from the fifty-three waltzes a 
few prominent ones without continu- 
ing nearly through the list. 

Belle Helene, Lovely Vienna, Man- 
hattan, Morgenblitter, One Thous- 
and and One Nights, On the Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube, Marriage Bells, 
Village Swallows—and we need not 
add another to give any one who 
plays the piano the full worth of their 
money, as the publishers have made 
it a popular_edition. Price $2.50 in 
paper, $3 in cloth. 
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A Liprary oF PoEtry AND Sone, being 
choice selections from the best poets,with 
an introduction by Wm. Cullen Bryant. 
New York and Chicago: J. B. Ford 
royal 8vo; 789 pp. Sold only by agents. 


Over one thousand choice pieces 
of poetry are collected in this vol- 
ume. They are classified under the 
following heads: Poems of infancy, 
youth, friendship, admiration, love» 
marriage, home, filial love, meeting, 
absence, disappointment, bereave- 
ment, sorrow and adversity, religion, 
nature, peace and war, temperance 
and labor, freedom, the sea, adven- 
ture, descriptive, sentimental, fancy, 
tragedy, personal and humorous. 
There is an index of authors, alpha- 
betically arranged, by the aid of 
which it is easy to find what poems 
are selected from any one of the four 
hundred and fifty authors drawn up- 
on, and what page of the book one 
shall turn for them. Another index 
of first lines, giving name of author 
and page, leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of usefulness. The 
topical arrangement of poems makes 
the book an excellent companion for 
any mood of mind. If one desires 
consolation in bereavement he can 
turn to poems under that head, 
and read from poem to poem, have 
all the chords of sympathy touched, 
and all the shades of sadness and 
longing expressed for him. Or if 
in a religious frame of mind, he may 
turn to the matchless outpourings of 
George Herbert, or the deep devo- 
tion of Robert Herrick, or Watts, or 
Wesley. Inthe “ Poems of Fancy,” 
he may revel in hope and metaphor, 
passing from Shelly to Keats, and 
thence to Spenser, the high priest of 
allegory. The humorous poems are 
various and well selected. This qr 
ume should lie on the table of every 
family and be read daily. 


Tue Bryant and Stratton Business 
Arithmetic is a new work containing 
practical problems and valuable ta- 
bles of reference. Its design is to 
give the student and the accountant 
a complete understanding of the 
science of numbers, and of the art 
of commercial computations. Its 
rules and formulas are clear and 
concise. The Scientific, the Practi- 
cal and the Tabular portions are 
logical and full. The part devoted 
to money and trade has received 
especial attention. Interest, Bank- 
ing, Partnership, Investments and 
Insurance contains practical business 
problems, together with a large 
amount of valuable information. 
The book was carefully reviewed by 


experienced teachers, and it can well | greatest popularity and has come to | 
be recommended for the use.of our | | be acknowledged as one of the most 
| brilliant periodicals of the day. 
Nast is illustrating ‘*‘ Pickwick,” | combines the best literary taste with 


.| thoroughly good management and 
Mr. C. S. Remhart will illustrate | 


more advanced class of pupils. 


for Harper's Household Dickens 


** Nicholas Nickleby, ” and Mr. W. 


Co. | the Western Publishing and School 





“ SypHER’s ART OF TEACHING,” 
is a new work just from the press of 


Furnishing Company, of St. Louis. 
It is a neat 12mo. volume, of 327 
pp-, substantially bound in cloth. 
In a thorough systematic and mas- 
terly manner the author puts the 
best principles and methods of in- 
struction and government. From a 
careful examination we cannot hesi- 
tate in pronouncing it the best work 
for a teacher on the subject now ex- 
tant. We will send it, postpaid, for 
four subscribers to the American 
Fournal of Education. 


Tue New Year.—The American 





Tract Society has issued through its | 
publishers, Hurd & Houghton, New | 
York, The Riverside Press, Cam-_ 
bridge, its annual almanac. The | 
present number is a fine, large one, | 
fully illustrated, with astronomical 
calculations for New York, Boston, 
Chicago and New Orleans; tables 
giving all information about postal 
matters, /egal weight of the bushel 
in every State, and a variety of useful 
notes of different kinds. It is a hand- 
some affair, and only costs twenty 
cents. 


-THE Harpers have issued “* David 
Copperfield” in their ‘* Household 
Edition ” of Charles Dickens. The 
illustrations are by J. Bernard, and 
are very full of character. A fine 
portrait on steel of Dickens is in- 
cluded in the volume, which, alto- 
gether, is one of the most satisfactory 
ygt issued in this admirable series. 


Magazine Notices, 


Harper’s Weekly, which has 
reached a circulation of 170,000, 
will commence in a few days Charles 
Reade’s new story, “* The Wandering 
Heir,” profusely illustrated. With 
the number of November 23, is sent 
out a gratuitous supplement of eight 
pages, containing further instalments 
of * Little Kate Kirby” and ‘ Mid- 
dlemarch.” Miss Braddon’s “ Stran- 
gers and Pilgrims,” as also the pre- 
viously announced Christmas story by 
Farjeon, ‘* Bread, Cheese and Kiss- 

es,” will likewise be published as 
serials in the Weekly. 


Scribner's Monthly adds to its 
other attractions, a new story by Dr. 
Holland, of which ten chapters of 
absorbing interest have already ap- 
peared. 

The Washington Chronicle says: 
‘‘ This magazine has grown into the 


It 


high culture in every department. 
Its illustrations are creditable to the | 





wonderful amount of attractive, en- 
tertaining, and instructive reading 
matter. We have the best contribu- 
tions from the best of living writers. 
We have some of the sweetest and 
most striking poems that have been 
sung by the first of living poets. We 
have the live “topics of the time,” 
discussed by one of the most vigor- 
ous of thinkers and graceful of wri- 
ters. And then, in addition to all 
this, these volumes are enlivened and 
made even more attractive by the 
best illustrations that have ever ap- 
peared in any magazine, we don’t 
care where it may have been pub- 
lished. If this will not suit those 
who desire to put an attractive book 
on their library table, what can pub- 
lishers offer that will suit? 


The Overland Monthly is a credit 
to the literary genius and taste of the 
Pacific slope and to the pluck and 
enterprise of John H. Carmany & 
Co., its publishers. The December 
number closes the ninth volume and 
there is no lack of that peculiarly 
fresh and interesting reading matter 
which has characterized this maga- 
zine from the first. In the present 
issue we find a number of instructive 
papers. Among the most interest- 
ing and instructive of which is*‘ The 
Building of the University ””— special- 
ly prepared by Prof. D. C. Gilman, 
from his inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of the University of California. 
The “ Current Literature,” and other 
departments are full and varied. 
The new year and the new volume 
should bring thousands of additional 
subscribers to this worthy maga- 
zine. John H. Carmany & Co., 
409 Washington Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Old and New fills a place in our 
periodical literature which we could 
ill afford to have vacant. It is vigor- 
ous, progressive, radical, and espe- 
cially in its editorial department the 
bravest of all magazines. We regret 
to hear of the destruction of the De- 
cember number by fire. Price $4a 
year, and last year the publishers 
gave us thirteen to the dozen. Ro- 
berts & Bros., Boston. 


The Galaxy makes a specialty of 
political reminiscences by Gideon 
Welles and other retired statesmen, 
which are of particular value. Its 
serials are first class, and it is in every 
respect an admirable family maga- 
zine. The array of contributors for 
1873 issplendid. Published by Shel- 
don & Co., New York. $4 year. 


Every Saturday is one of our 
choicest weeklies. Besides other 
well selected literatum, it contains a 
serial by Edmund Yates, the English 
novelist, now in this country. 


Club Rates of James R. Osgood & 


L. Sheppard will do the same ser- | best American artists, and simply | | Co.’s Periodicals: Atlantic Monthly 


vice for “‘Dombey & Son.” We 


rivaled in magazine publications.” | 


and Our Young Folks, $5 a year; 


look forward with much interest and | Under the editorship of Dr. Holland, | A¢/antic Monthly and Every Satur- 
curiosity to the result of Mr. Nast’s | especially, it has become perhaps, | day, $8; Atlantic Monthly, Our 
labors in this new field. This edi- | upon the whole, the best monthly for | Young Folks and Every Saturday, 
tion of Dickens is, by the way, be- | the family now published in this|$9; Our Young Folks and Every 


coming very popular. 


country. Each volume contains a 


Saturday, $6. 





The Atlantic (Jas. R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston) holds its own bravely in 
December, the leading article being 
one of especial interest to all travel- 
ers, (and who does not travel?) on 
the obligations of corporations. This 
is a subject which comes home to us 
all, and we are glad to have it dis- 
cussed so vigorously in a magazine 
of the high character of the A¢/antic. 


In Our Young Folks, “A Chance 
for Himself,” the serial for 1872 is 
finished. Mr. Trowbridge promises 
us more of our friend Jack during 
1873. Too much cannot be said for 
this popular magazine for young 
folks. It is pure and elevating in its 
tone, and succeeds most perfectly in 
instructing, while it never fails to en- 
tertain and amuse. 


The New York Observer has 
passed through the ordeal, and starts 
out anew on the second fifty years 
with a larger list of readers and more 
numerous friends thanever. Such a 
steady course of prosperity is unex- 
ampled, and inspires confidence. 
We heartily rejoice in the great suc- 
cess of a paper which has always ad- 
vocated those sound principles that 
underlie the foundations of society 
and good government. Orthodox in 
the truest sense, both in Church and 
State, its influence is always good. 
We see its publishers propose to give 
to every subscriber for 1873 an ap- 
propriately embellished Fudélee 
Year Book. Those who subscribe 
will have no cause to regret the step. 
$3.a year. Sidney E. Morse & Co., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Tue Springfield Repudlican, with 
self-satisfaction that is entirely excusa- 
ble, counts up the great number of 
books that have first been printed in 
the form of correspondence, essays 
or serials in its columns. ‘“ Seven 
volumes of Dr. Holland’s now widely 
famous works were first published in 
the Republican, to-wit: History of 
Western Massachusetts (2 vols.), 
The Bay Path, Timothy Titcomb’s 
Letters, Gold Foil, Lessons in Life, 
and Letters to the Joneses; Mr. 
Bowles’ three books of western 
travel: Across the Continent, a Sum- 
mer in Colorado, and Our New West ; 
the lamented Rev. Mr. Fiske’s 
(‘Dunn Browne’s”) quaint and 
graphic Army Letters; Professor 
Perry’s book on Political Economy ; 
Victoire, Mrs. M. C. Ames’ first 
novel; Greensboro, a smaller novel 
by Mrs. F. H. Cooke; the charming 
letters that formed the My Paris of 
Mr. Edward King; Rev. Mr. Glad- 
den’s Letters to pay People, after- 
wards published by Osgood & Co.; 
and now the freshest and certainly 
among the most worthy and fast 
proving one of the most popular of 
all the goodly company, An Ameri- 
can Girl Abroad, by Miss Trafton. 
In all, 17 volumes—quite a little Re- 
publican library indeed—first tried 
the taste and temper of the public in 
the columns of this journal. No other 
American paper can point to such a 
list of literary jewels born of its brain. 
Our files hold yet other rich material 
of permanent interest, and at least 


three more volumes from their pages 
are talked about.” 
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Lippincot?s Magazine.—The De- 
cember number marks the conclusion 


“Its contents are always fresh, varied, 
attractive and informing. The illus- 
trated articles in this number will 
also attract attention. The series of 
papers on the “ Private Art Collec- 
tions in Philadelphia,” are concluded 
in this number. We have a spicy, 
readable paper, entitled ‘‘A Day or 
Two in Southside Virginia,” by 
Richard B. Elder, which serves as a 
vehicle for the expression of the 
author’s conviction that there is much 
need of Northern capital and North- 
ern enterprise in the lower counties 
of the Old Dominion. 

The promises which are made con- 
cerning the new volume of the maga- 
zine are of the most appetizing char- 
acter. A new serial story by George 
MacDonald, entitled ‘‘ Malcolm,” 
and esteemed the masterpiece of its 
author, will constitute the leading 
attraction in the way of fiction. All 
departments will be attractive during 
the next year. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., publishers. 


Littell’s Living Age.—This well 
known magazine is invaluable to Am- 
erican readers, as a thorough as well 
as fresh compilation of a generally in- 
accessible but indispensable curren 
literature—generally inaccessible be- 
cause of its great bulk and cost; in- 
dispensable because it embraces the 
productions of the ablest living writers 
in science, fiction, poetry, history, 
biography, politics, theology, philo- 
sophy, criticism and art. 

A list of some of the distinguished 
authors who have lately been repre- 
sented in the pages of The Living 
Age will be found by reference to the 
prospectus of the magazine published 
elsewhere in this paper, and an un- 
equaled array of names it is. 

Besides the productions of the lead- 
ing British authors as contained in 
the great mass of British periodical 
literature, the plan of the magazine 
includes translations from the best 
writers of the European continent, 
and it is to begin with the new vol- 
ume (January rst), the publication 
of a translation of one of the finest 


stories of the charming Platt Deutsch 
author Fritz Reuter, as will be seen 
by reference to the prospectus. It 
will also be noticed that the publish- 
ers offer some extra inducements to 
subscribers who may wish to club 
with other leading periodicals. Cer- 
tainly the amount of the best current 
literature of the world offered by 
these club terms, cannot otherwise 
be obtained so cheaply. 

The Living Age is generally pro- 
nounced “the best of the eclectics.” 
It is the most comprehensive of peri- 
odicals, and in the great multiplicity 
of quarterlies, monthlies and week- 
lies, all of which it represents with 
a Satisfactory completeness nowhere 
else attempted, it has become almost 
a necessity to every person or family 
of intelligence and taste. The pros- 
pectus should not be overlooked by 
any of our readers in selecting their 
periodicals for the new year. 

We send Littell’s Living Age 
and Zhe American Fournal o 


William Barr & Go: 


HAVE DECIDED TO OPEN 


AT ONCH! 


UPON THEIR 


SECOND FLOOR, 


A NEW 


Holiday Hlopartment | 


WHERE THEY 
WILL EXHIBIT 


HE [ ,ARGEST AND ((HEAPEST GT0CK 


—OF— 


Taney Goats and Toy 


EVER OFFERED 
IN ST. LOUIS!! 


Turse Goops 


ARE THEIR OWN 


Choice Importations 
Berlin, 
Vienna, 


Pans, 
Swetzerland, 


Black Forest, 


Etc., Etc., 


AND ALSO COMPRISE 
SELECTIONS FROM 


The Best American Toy Makers! 


—o—— 


Prices at Same Low Rates as 
Sor Regular Goods, 


—AT— 


420 and 422 N. Fourth Street, 





Zducation, to one address, for 


ST. LOUIS. 


William Barr & Co’s| * 


A. S. MERMOD. 


D. C, JACCARD. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST JEWELRY HOUSE IN THE WEST. 





THE CELEBRATED 
D.C. JACCARD 
MINIATURE LOCKETT, 


WALTHAM, HOWARD, an 


When in St. Louis you are invited to ins 
Fourth and 
Cc. F. MATHEY. 





D.C.J ACCARD & CO., 


Nos. 401 and 403 N. Fourth Street, (Cor. of Locust, Odd Fellows Hal,) ST, LOUIS, MO. 


ARE THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PDNICNIM Wass 
INGLVd UNV 


The Most Desirable Watch that is made for an Heirloom or Family Relic! 
MAne Watches a specialty, we have an immense Stock of those of our own make, also of the 
, ELGIN WaATCHEs (tor which we are S 
Silver Cases, for sale at the VERY LOWEST PRICES. 
in the West or South, and comprises complete cases of Spoon and Fork Ware, Tea Sets, Castors, &c. 


Immense Assortment of Diamonds, Clocks, Bronzes, Silver Plated Ware, etc. 
a for Price List and Catalogue of Silverware and Watches. Orders 


inl Agents), in Gald and 


Our Stock of SILVERWARE is the grandest 


promptly attended to. 
ct this Magnificent Establishment, on corner of 
ocust Streets. 

GOODMAN KING. 





LEWIS & GROSHON’S 


STYLES FOR FALL. 


GENTS 
DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTHS § BOYS’ 
HATS. 
No. 211 N. Fourth 8t., ST. LOUIS. 











THE ST. LOUIS 


BOOK & NEWS COMPANY 


OULD respectfully in- 
vite the attention of 
Book-buyers, Booksellers, 
and The Trade generally, 
Peodiqio¥® to their large and complete “#opiq\o0 
Stock, consisting in part of 





TING DESKS 
PORTFOLIOS, 
> 


MINOES 
BLANK BOOKS 
SLATES, 

PENS, PENCILS, &c. 
Also, a large assortment of 


JUVENILE & TOY BOOKS, 
Noté, Letter, Cap and Billet Papers. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that 
defy competition. 

We pack and forward to all poiuts, by mail or 
express, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern 
Papers, Magazines, and ehea periodicals, for 
most of which we are General Western Agents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that get- 
ting their supplies from a house in St. Louis, 
which is prompt and reliable in every respect, 
saves much time. 

x3 Mail orders promptly filled. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO. 


307 North Fourth Street. 


Ahn’s German Method 


PUBLISHED BY 


FRANCIS SALER 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








AHN’S METHOD OF LEARNING GERMAN, with 
@ Pronunciation by J. CU. ORHLSCHLAEGER. 
lst Course, retail i ePsews dod Fest qesedads 50 cents. 





K@™ Complete Catalogues furnished at 
request. 





GENTS WANTED-—For the following 
MAPS, Which are having a rapid sale: 
New County Map of United States, with Census. 
New County Map of Texas and Indian Territory. 
New Sectional Map of Arkansas. 
New Sectional Map of Kansas. 
New Sectional — of Missouri. 
Also, Charts, Photographs, Lithographs, and 
Picture Frames. Do not fail to send for Circular 
and see our terms. 


E. H. ROSS, Western Map Emporium 
BOIS Looust st. St. Louis, Mo. 





Liberal terms @ dealers, 


$10 WORTH OF BOOKS FREE. 


HE Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
will present Ten Dollars’ worth of their pub- 
lications—to be selected from their list of over 
2,000 works—to any person sending them a Club 
of Ten yearly subscribers as club rates, $8 each 
($4 is the regular price). Special Circular, with 
Catalogue, mailed on application. Specimen num- 
ber of Lippincott’s Magazine, Illustrated, mailed 
to any address on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, Phila. 









GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER S 


UNABRIDGED 


| DICTIONARY 


3000 Engravings. 1840 pp. Royal Quarto, 
Trade Price, $12.00. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in 
other Dictionaries. 


Wore: I wish to obtain exact definitions, 
- LTeonsult it. {Schuyler Colfax. 
E™ Scholar knows its value. 
(W. H. Prescctt, the Historian. 
B™ one of my daily companions. 
[John L. Motley, the Historian, etc. © 
o far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 
Horace Mann. 
Ye best guide of students of our language. 
[John G. Whittier. 
EE" all others in ee | scientific terms. 
[President Hitchcock. 
ee compendium of human knowledge. 
({W.S. Clark, Pres’t Ag. College. 
A necessity for every intelligent family, stu- 
dent, teacher, and professional man. What 
Library is complete without the best English 
Dictionary? 
Published by 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engr’s 
a Common School > yea 
“ High School - 207 “ 
“ Academic = 344“ 
= Counting House “ with numer- 
ous illustrations and many valuable tables not to 
be found elsewhere. 
Published by 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., 
New YorK. 


NEELY BELLS. 


ELLS for Churches, Acade- 
» mies, Factories, 









ete., of 


——-a"i@ this establishment than at all 
= > other foundries in the coun 
"combined. All Bells warran 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent 











free nm application to 
EA &OR MENEELY, 
West Troy, N. Zz 
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ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 


Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law De- 


partment. 
G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 
PROFESSORS. 

Alexander Martin, ye International, Consti- 
tutional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jarisdic- 
tion, Practice and Proceedings in U. $. Courts. 

Henry Hitchcock, Esq.,and Hon. George A, 
Madill (Judge of St. Louis Circuit Court), Law 
of Real ww g 

Hon. Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir- 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions. 

Hon. John W. Noble (late U. 8. District Attor- 
ney), Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 

on. R. E. Rombauer (late Judge of St. Louis Cir- 
cuit Court), Law of Torts, Insurance Corporations, 
Domestic Relations and Criminal J urisprudence. 
G, M. Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Com- 


mercial Law. 
LECTURERS. 

Hon. Samuel Treat, U. 8. District Judge, East- 
ern District of Missouri. 

Hon. ‘Albert Todd. 

Hon John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court). 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 9, 1872. 
Full course two terms of six months each. Tuition, 
including use of library, $60 per term; no extra 
charges. Students admitted to either class on 
examination, until January Ist, 1878. For par- 
ticulars address 


G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty 





ue 208 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sheffield Scientific School 
—oF— 


YALE COLLEGE. 


HIS Department of Yale College affords to 
Undergraduate and Post-graduate Students 
the choice of advanced systematic instruction in 
Mathematics Rugincering. Mechanics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, atural History, Miner- 
alogy, Geology, Physical yom etc., with 
French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 
New Haven, Conn., 1872. 


South Missouri State Normal School. 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 


HE School Year commences the first week in 
in September, and is divided into four terms 
of ten weeks each, 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of study has been prepared with a 
view to afford the greatest possible amount of 

ractical instruction, and at the same time secure 

roadest culture and the most thorough training 
of the mental powers. The philosophy and meth- 
ods of teaching will receive special attention dur- 
ing the course. 








EXPENSES. 
Incidental Fee, $5.00 per term. Board from 
to $4.00 per week. Rooms for self board 
and clubs, can be obtained at reasonable ratcs. 
For further particulars apply to 
JAMES JOHONNOT, Principal, 
WARRENSBURG, Mo. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KSirks- 
S CAT AN EMAL | ne Aug.@ and 
oses June 21. Students can enter at any Vime. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION .—To be admitted females 
must be 15 years of age and males 16. Each must 
— = a declaration of intention to teach in the 

lic schools of Missouri, and pass an examina- 
ion such as is required for a second grade county 
certificate. EXxPENsES.— 7uition is free. Anin- 
cidental fee of $5 a term is ch - Board, 
including roems, light, fuel, is $3.50 per week. 
Self-boarding costs about half as much. For 
catalogue, containing full particulars, address 
J, BALDWIN, Principal 
Kirksville, Mo. 


ELGIN 


WATCHES. 


Facts for the People. 


Orrice Gren. Sup’T Erte RAItway, } 
New York, Feb. 7, 1870. 
T. M. Avery, Esq., Pres’t National Watch Co., 
Chicago, hus. 

Dear Sin—Having for about three months 
tested, in various ways, the ‘*‘ rare tea pm +o 
qualities of one of your Elgin Watches, I most 
cheerfully award it the praise that is its due. For 
one month the Watch was carried ly one of our 
Locomotive Engineers, and since then by differ- 
ent persons, 8o that its full value as a time-keeper 
could be kaown under different modes of treat- 
ment. I willsimply say that it has given perfect 
satisfaction, and in my opinion is as near perfeo- 
tion as I believe it possible a watch can be made. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. H. RUCKER, Gen. Supt. 


Orricr Gen’L Sup’t U. P. R. R. } 
OmAnA. Neb., Dec, 16, 1869. 
Hon. T. M. Avery, Pres’t National Watch Co., 
Chicago, Ilis. 

Degar Sin—During the months that I have car- 
ried one of your B. W. Raymond Watches it has 
not failed to keep the time with so much accuracy 
as to leave nothing to desire in this regard. 

For accuracy in eo beauty of move- 
ment and finish, your watches challenge my ad- 
admiration and arouse my pride as an American 
and I am confident that, in all respects, they will 
compete successfully in the markets of the world 
with similar manufactures of older nations. They 
need only to be known to be appreciated. 

Yours most sn 
C. G. HAMMOND, Gen. Supt. 


Vorlons groiee and prices made to suit different 
tastes. @ Movements retailed by the Co. 
all on your Jeweler and ask to see the Kl- 

gin Watches 
Business Office and Salesroom NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY, corner Green and Wash- 


ington Streets, Chicago. 











186 SETS? 





For all Homes AND ScHoots. The choice of eit 
tled, ‘‘An Arm-FuL.L’’ and ‘‘HeLe Mg Up,’ 
secures picture and Magazine. A specivl ELoc 


Readings, Recitations, New Dialogues, &c.,for every month. 
Magazine published, for Teachers, Youths and Families. 
Special terms to Schoo. CLuRs 


inducements for Agents. 
**tools’’? to use in forming clubs. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J.W. Davenapay & Co., Publishers, 





[AMG 1873 


ber of two exquisite $2.00 Steel Engravings, enti- 
? given rrex to every subscriber for 1873. $1.00 
UTIONARY DEPARTMENT, With fresh and popular 
Pronounced the cheapest and best 

Used in many schools as a reader. Great 
Send a green stamp for specimens and 
and 436 Walnut 





Victor Sewing Machine 


STRAIGHT 


Self-Setting 


NEEDLE. 





Perfect Shuttle, 


Unvarying 


TENSION. 


Have ALu the Improvements and Attachments, 
and are made in the most thorongh manner, and of the Best Materials 


Wictor sew ing Machine Co. 


H. B. DICKINSON, ca. West’n Manager. 


Office, 210 N. Sixth Street. 





WESTERN BRANCH OF 


Peters’ Music Store. 


T. A. BOYLE, 
Music Publisher, 


Importer and dealer 
in MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, end 
Agent for Peters, 
Webb & Co.’s celebrated PIANOS, and 


TayiLor & FARLEY’s ORGANS. 


No. 212 North Fifth Street, 
Bet. Pine and Olive Streets, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


FALL SCHOOLS. 








Cornell’s Revised Geographies. 


MISS YOUMAN’S 
First Book IN BOTANY. 


CORNELL’S 
Physical Geography. 


Science Primer, - - - Physics. 
- ~ Chemistry. 


HARKNESS” LATIN SEBIES. 


Krist’s Drawing. 


Quackenboss’ Histories. 
6 Grammars. 


wg Send for | Copies of these xzw 
and POPULAR Books. Address 


C. E. LANE, Agent, 
307 N. Fourtnu St., ST. LOUIS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 








Superior Bells for Churches, 
Schools, etc., of Pare Cop- 

and Tin, fully war- 
ranted, and moun with 


our Latest Improved 
ry Hangings, the 
Tllustrated ¢ 


L. M, RUMSEY & OO., Agents, 
811. North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, 
Gasoline Fixtures & Burners, 


COAL OFL LAMPS . 


FOR 
Churches and Schoothouses, 


WrovucGut [Ron PIPE AND FITTINGS. 





BLIC 
| AND PRIVATE 
| BUILDINGS FITTED UP WITH 
STEAM, GAS, AND 
WATER. 
Agents for the Best Gas Machine in the 
Country. 


No, 203 North Fifth Street, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


_s: WEBB’S 


FIRST LESSONS 


ANNOT fail to be of great service to 

every Teacher. No pupil, and no 

Teacher who aspires to success, should be 
without it. 


It will be sent post-paid by enclosing 
25 cents. Address the publishers, 


The Western Publishing & School 
Furnishing Company, 
706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
__ ST. LOUIS, MO. 





| 














FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 


The Latest Styles, 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES, 


CALL ON 


J, Van Norstrand, 


216 North Fifth Street, 
DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 


Furnishing Goods. 


Also a Full Stock of the Best 


Broadcloths, Doeskins, 


Merchant Tailoring Goods 
Which we Make up to Order. 





THE 


Combination Desk 





Desk. 


Back Seat. 


Five Sizes to suit pupils of all ages 


Size 1, Double, High School............ coeeD wee 
a * = Grammar School... oe 
xe * a First Interm. ‘‘ 
oe 4, ce nd ce 
a oo © OP weessiaies wepes 


a mary “es 
Back or Slanting Seats to correspond with 
any size Desk 





Sete ee eee settee 


These Desks are the plainest and cheapest in 
price of any we manufacture. They range in 
height from 11 to 16 inches, The stanchions or 
end pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges 
instead of small separate lugs used by others. 
They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other Com- 
bination Seat made. 


Used Exclusively in the St. Louis 
Public Schools, 


except the High Schools, where 


our Patent Gothic Curved Fold- 
ing Slat-seat Desks are in use. 


We send one Desk set up as a sample, but ship 
the rest in knock down condition to save freight. 


Before purchasing please address, 


Western Publishing 





r AND / 
School Furnishing Co. 
706, 708 & 710 Chesinut St., 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















H. & L. CHASE, 


BAGS, 


Linen Seamless 
Paper, Cotton and Jute Bags for a 


Seance ce 


Baceine, Twixs, axp Szconp Hamp Bags. 
* “Backs. to 0: 





| Ho, 17 4H. Main St., St, Louis, Mo. 
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RAILROAD. 


1 3 “os 


Daily Express Trains 


. Over this Old Reliable and Popular Route, 
between 


St. Louis and Kansas City, 


And Principal Points in the Great West. 





PULLMAN’S 
PALACE SLEEPERS 
AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES 
EQUIPPED WITH MILLER’S SAFETY 
PLATFORM AND THE PATENT 
STEAM BRAKE, 


ARE 
Run THRovaH EITHER WAY, 


Between St. Louis, Kansas City, Fort Scott, 
Parsons, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Atchi- 
son, St. — h, Council Bluffs 

Omaha, 


wrrnouT CHANGE. 
TRY IT! TRY IT! 
=. A. FORD, A. A. TALMAGE, 
Gen. Passenger Agt. Gen. Sup’ t, St. Louis. 


ATLANTIC & 


ACIFIC 


RAILROAD. 
Now in full operation between 


ST. LOUIS and VINITA 


364 Miles from St. Louis. 


Forming at Vinita a junction with the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas and connect- 
ing at Pierce City with the El Paso 
Mail Line Stages, thereby 

opening up ‘the 


Shortest and Most Direct Route 


BETWEEN 


St Louts and Texas, 


Northern Arkansas, and 
The Indian Territory. 
sottn. vini bag between St. Louis and Fort 

Vinita, Gibson, Sherman, and all 


in Northern Arkansas, the Territory and = 
than by any other rou 


A. A. TALMAGE, Gen’ Sup’t, 
H. A. FORD, Gen’! Pass’r Ag’t, St. Louis. 


NDIANAPOLIS & SAINT LOUIS 


RAILROAD. 


THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY between 
St. Louts and all Eastern Cities and Towns. 


CONDENSED TIME, Feb. 20, 1872, 
Day Exp. | Day Exp, |Fast Line. 




















err aee D’y ex Sun D'y ex Set.|D'y ex Sun 
St. Louis...... -Leave| 7.008 om 4 30pm) 9.15pm 
DRE Jc cccesece 11.85 ‘* | 9. = ** |) 22lam 

















1.25 
3.45 
6.20 
4.20 
7.30 
uff: 1.55 
Albany 1.50 
Cincinnati ..... s¢ 111.55 x 
Columbus...... se | 2.45 00 ** 
uisville...... sete, TERT A 
—— paeée *¢ 112.10pm) 4.45pm) 2.10am 
isburg . *¢ 110.35 ‘* | 2.30am/11.36 *‘* 
Philadelphia... ** | 3.05am) 6.40 ‘‘ | 3.40pm 
altimore...... 2.80 ‘* | 7.20 ‘* | 8.00 ** 
Washingtoa - 5.50 ‘* |10 00 ‘* | 5.05 ** 
Boston......... s¢ 111 00 ** [11.20 ** |11.20 * 
Sew York wane *¢ | 7.00 ‘* ‘11.50am/| 7.00 ** 





Palace Sleeping Gore on all Night 
Tr Baggage Checked Through 

Palace Day and Sleep’ Cars through to In- 
SS: incinnati, o Eastern Cities, with- 
out chan; 

Ask for * tickets via St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Crestline, for sale at all ticket offices in the West. 

O. 8. PEASE, Gen’l Supt. 
8. F. PIERSON, Gen. Ticket Agt. 





Prints 


B INDERS KENGRAVERS 
Y: 215 Pine Sr. 


J-L-REYNON. 


CA. BARNS. 








RAILROAD. 
ST. LOUIS to CHICAGO 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 
Connecting in Union Depots for 
Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Pitisburg, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and 
all ‘points East. 

Also, making direct connections r 


Milwaukee,Janesville, Madison, LaCrosse, 
8t. Paul, and all points North. 





CAIRO TO ST. LOUIS, 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


SO Miles the Shortest Route to Memphis, 
a Mobile, New Orleans, 
all points South. 
This is Pri. the direct route to 


Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Savan- 
nak, Charleston, and all points 
Southeast. 


St. Louis to Dubugue and Sioux City, 


This is the Direct Route to 
Decatur, Bloomington, El Paso, LaSalle, 
Mendota, Dixon, Freeport, “Galena, 
Dubuque, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, 
Ackley, Ft. Dodge, Austin, 
and Sioux City. 





Elegant Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 
on all Night Trains. 


Baggage Checked to all Important Points. 





Ticket Office, 102 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


W. P. JOHNSO. N; A. MITCHELL, 
Gen. Pass’r Ag’t, Chicago. Gen, Sup’t, Chic go. 
W. H. STENNETT, Gen. Agent, St. Louis. 


ANDALIA 
Route East. 


THE ONLY ROUTE 





RUNNING 7a RCUGe CARS FROM -: 


8T. LOUIS TO NEW YORE, 
HI AGO, | CINCINNATI, 


VILLE 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


SUMMER SCHEDULE. 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


EAVE THE TICKET OFFICE, N. E. COR. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, as follows: 


7:80 a. me (Sundays exc’d). piecgeD Day ress. 


4:45 p = Ga excepted). 
6: 15 pm. ( eecccccesc. oo Fast Line. 


7:30 p.m. tBetae tars excepted) Chicago Express. 


Pullman’s Palace Drawing Room and 
Siecping: Cars 


Run on this Line PHILADEL NEW 
YORK, CINGINNATI and LOUIS 
thout c¢! 
All trains for Chicago an Indianapolis run 
oo without change of cars. All connections 
beyond these points are made in Union 
Depots. ckets for sale at 


100 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
Corner of Chestnut. 
F. M. COLBURN, Cc. E, FOLLETT, 


Ticket Agent. Gen’ Pass’r ‘Agent. 
J. HE. SIMPSON, W.E. JONES, 
Gen’! Supt. West’ n Pass’ r Agt. 





TP ULEDO, WABASH & WESTER 


RAILWAY. 


THE LEADING THOROUGHFARE TO 


iets “NIAGARA FALLS] 


Fort Wayne, Detroit, 
CANADIAN LAKES, ST. LAWRENCE — 


rites, | SARATOGA | ‘wri 


sore. ISLANDS, WHITE reaninad 


Uti 
Finghamyion_| NEW-YORK | 5 sani 


ROCHESTER, CANANDAIGUA, ELMIRA, 


Albaay, Springfield 
rulings |BOSTON.| fo pragl 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, waspelien 
P and all points East. 


Palace 81 Cars from St. Louis 
to Cleveland, O., and hester, N. Y., 


WITHOUT CHANGE. 


pecbtained stall the principe 


and South, and 
Senal Cinta; 00 8:9 Fourth Street, 


JNO, G. MARTIN 
Agent, yy 
W. L. MALCOLM, Gen, Pass’r Agent, Toledo. 
GEO. H, BURROWS, Gen. Sup’t, Toledo. 


























. Tickets can 
ticket offices in 





St. Louis, Iron Mountain 


SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
All Rail, No River Risks, No Delays, 


Change of Time—Winter Schedule. 
er Outward-bound Trains leave Plum St. 
Station as follows: 
—< panei Mail daily (except Sundays) at 


New aaa, Mobile and Nashville ——— oe 
—with Palace Sleeping Car attached—s: 
Both the above connect with the Mobile 8 nio 

and the Nashville and Northwestern trains at 

Columbus, Ky. 

Potosi Accommodation (Sund’s ex.) at 4:30 p.m 

Carondelet Accommodation Trains — t | 

) leave as follows: 5:55 a.m.; &.m.; 
a vege 9:40 a.m.; 12:10 p.m.; 2: 7 Bb af 6: 7) 


45 p,m 
onondeies Sunday Trains leave at 7:30 a.m.; 1:00 
mn and 3:15 p.m 


— aoe from ‘Belmont arrive at 7:20 a.m. 
xgThro gh Fre ‘ht forwarded to and from all 
piso 
ARTHUR W. SOPER, Sup’t. 
W. B. ALLEN, Gen’! Ticket Agent, 


GI: LOUIS & SOUTHEASTERR 


RAILWAY. 
(CONSOLIDATED. ) 








30 to 200 Miles Shorter, and stvERAL HOURS 
Quicker, than any other route to NaSH- 
VILLE, Tenn., CHATTANOOGA, ATLANTA, 
CHARLESTUN, SAVANNAH, and all points in 
the Southeast. 
Trains on this road are eyuipped with Elegant, 

New and Commodious Day Cars, Westinghouse 
Air Brake, and Miller Coupler and Platform, 


Only 153 Hours from St. Louis to Nashville 
Tenn., via Evansville, 

Fare to Nashville reduced to $11.00, and 
proportionately to all South- 
eastern points. 

Through Express Train, leaving Ticket Office, 
St Louis, at 7 05 a.m., arrives at Nashville, 

Tenn., same evening. 

Evansville Express leaves at 3 30 p.m, 


Ticket Office, cor. Fourth and Walnut, 


Opposite Southern Hotel. 
J. F. BOYD, 
General Superintendent. 
W. B. DAVENPORT, 
General Ticket Agent. 


CHICAGO, ALTON 
ST. LOUIS R. R. 


Shortest, Quickest and only Road between 
St. Louis and Chi without change of 
cars, via Alton, Springfield, Bloomington and 
Joliet, and the only road running PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CUACHES and CELE- 
BRATED DINING CARS, on borrd of which all 
the luxuries of the season can be obtained, while 
traveling at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 

Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office, Fourtb and 

Pine, crossing at Carr street, as follows: 
Morning Express Cages —— ted)....7:35 a.m 

Quincy, Burlington and Peoria Express, 
without change of cars (Sun. excepted) 7:35 @.m 
——— ie Mail, 8:40 p.m 
a Accommodation............. 4:50 p.m 
Ligncning aes & (every night)........ 7:35 p.m 

ne fro’ 


St. Louis to Peoria, Quincy and Burlington 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 
Fare and time to Eastern points the same as by 
mee routes. The only road connecting in Union 
t at Cutesge for Pittsburg, Harrisburg, 
Pubatielphis Baltimore and Washington. 
Ticket Office No. 117 N. Fourth Street, 
CORNER OF PINE. 





JAS.CHARLTON, J.C. McMULLIN, 
Gen. Pass’r & Tk’t Agt. Gen’! Superintendent. 


The Great Through Passenger Ronte 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, 
NEW MEXICO, UTAH, AND 
PACIFIC COAST, 

IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 


mares LinE viIA Quincy. 
3 FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 
vaca F at aver, ane and Missonri at Kan- 
sas City on S, with Pullman 
Sleeping Palaces and Palace I Day Coaches from 
QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 

DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 

AND OMAHA, 
Without cones of Cars. 


All the great Through Passenger Lines from 
the East connect with the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
by way of Quincy 

Be sure your rr tickets read by this old reliable 


line. For sale at all ticket offices. 
For par, 
either via Kansas City and 
Omaha. 





Cheyenne, Salt Lake, 
Sacramento. yt 


have choice 
Denver, or St. Sabet 
All Connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. 
O, 8. LYFORD, 
"General 


P. B. GROAT, Gen. Ticket Ag’t. 
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STEAM 


Furniture FAcToRY 


Ba ER ae of all kinds of BED- 
STEADS, TABLES, DESKS, SECRE- 
TARIES, BOOK- CASES, ete 


N. W. Cor. Seventeenth Street and Cass Ave,, 
ST. LOUIS. 








ESTELL’S 


PROGRAMME CLOCK, 


NTION OF THE 
CENTURY. 


THE GRAN — 
NINETE 





e cannot express my appreciation of 
ons be of the ‘Programme’ “ws 


L. ARM, 
Principal Schools, Belienille, Ils. 
wF or Circulars, prices, etc., address 


Western Publish’s & School Furnishing Co, 


706 and 708 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
EsTe.u & JENKINS, 
Chicago, Ils. 


F. WM. RAEDER, 


Architect of Public Schools of St. Louis, 


Rooms 30 and 31, southeast corner of Fifth =a 
Olive sts. Refers to the following buildings erect- 
ed quite lately: Church of the Unity, near La- 
fayette Park; Congregational Church, at Web- 
ster Groves; New St. John Episcopal Church, 
St. Louis; Washi m University Extension, 
First Presbyterian Church, Werrensburg, Mo. 
School and Ecclesiastical Architecture made & 
er and orders from the country promptly 

mded to. 


@heap School Desks! 


Or, 











Patent Gothic Straight-Back Desk, 
With Curved Slat-Seat. 


Five Sizes to suit pupils of all ages. 
PRICES: 
Size 1, (High School) Double 
a 3 (Grammar School) ‘ se 
es 3, (Ist interm. xp 
‘4 (2 2nd “ec ce 

“ 3; ) a ss “e 

This Desk we are ready to furnish to meet the 
demand for a substantial Iron-end Seat at less 
cost than our first-class Desks can be produeed 
for. Itis an exact counterpart of our celebrated 
Patent Curvep Back GoTHic, except (as the 
name indicates) that it has a straight instead ofa 
curved back. Although straight, the back is not 
perpendicular, but at such an angle with the seat 
as to secure comfort to the pupil. The seat is 
curved, folding, and of slats. The castings are 
heavy and warranted. Kach Desk is supplied 
with Patent Non-corrosive Ink Wells and braces. 

The general description of the Patent Curved 
Back Gothic applies to this Desk as well, except 
in the single particular mentioned. 

We commend it asa Desk bound to suit any 
School District where they want a low-priced 
Desk. 

Before purchasing elsewhere, or of irresponsible 
agents, address 


Western Publishing & School Furnish’s Co. 


706, 708 & 710 Chestnut St., 
T. LOUIS, MO. 


° 7 sees 
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| EIR ADD DOTARIWEY! 


D. MCLEOD’S AGENCY, 


Southwest Corner of Third and Olive Streets, 


SAINT LOUIS, MO., 


Offers Solid and Enduring Indemnity to all seeking Absolute Security. 





North Missouri Insurance Company: Assets Nov. rst, 1872, - $918,603.67. 


The extraordinary success of this Young Giant arrests the attention and commands the confidence of the public by its equitable adjustments 


Allemannia, of Pittsburgh : Cash Assets Sept. roth, 1872, - - - - 


and prompt settlement of losses. 





$262,264.88. 


A vigorous Company, owned and managed by the /eading and wealthy men of Pittsburgh. 


Fairfield County, of Conn.: Cash Assets, July 1st, 1872, - - - 





$262,779.37. 


One of the most promising Companies of the leading insurance State. 





Accuracy and Dispatch characterize the business of this Agency. 








Our Premiums!! 


Fust Look at Tham!! 


Remember, it takes only 
Twelve Subscribers and 
$18.00 to secure either 


Webster's 


Worcester’s 


DICTIONARY. 


Who ever heard of such an offer? 
Who can 
afford to be without 
one of these Invaluable Aids, 


when it can be 
obtained 


So Cheaply! 
So Easily? 


Yee For Circulars, and all other informa- 
tion bearing upon this matter, address 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Editor and Publisher, 
American Journal of Education, 
710 Chestnut St., - - ST. LOUIS, MO, 


FOSTER’S IMPROVED 
Medical Electrotome, 


DOU BLE-CURRENT 
Galwano-Blectric Machine, 


For the application of Electricity, as a remedial agent in disease, i8 the result of long experience 
in this branch of investigation, and combines in itself all the advantages of previously constructed 
Machines, with some improvements suggested by recent European works on the subject. It is 
simple in its construction, easily managed, and will remain in order as long as any machine in use. 

The nature of the two currents obtained from the Machine is entirely different. The Induced, or 
to and fro, being of high intensity, and suited to one class of disease; while the Direct Current is 
of greater quantity, but low intensity, and is better adapted to other forms of disease. 

Both currents regulated by means of a bolt of fine wire. 


We manufacture these Machines to be used either with Sulphuric Acid or Sulphate of Copper 
Battery—the former being more ornamental and best adapted for a physician’s office, while the 
latter does equally well for all ordinary purposes and family use. The effect of application is the 
same with either Machine—the only difference being in the kind of battery. 





Put up ina neat Black Walnut Box, with full directions for use. 


Foster’s Mepicat ELEcTRoTOME, with Sulphuric Acid Battery. .$15 00 


“e “ec & 


with Sulphate of Copper Battery, 12 00 
Davis & KippEr’s MAGNETO-ELEcTRIC MACHINE 


Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


JAMES FOSTER, Jr., & CO., 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instrument Makers, 
Southwest Corner Fifth and Race Streets, 
1@~ Catalogues furnished on application. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


i933 © 


“kt 


rv 





THE GREAT 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


The Unabridged, Enlarged, and Corrected 
edition of 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Com) ting its Antiquities, Bioareph . Geogra 

a Natural History. Edited by Prof. anes 4 
Baton Hackett and Ezra Apsort, LL. 
The beer English editicn reproduced with- 
out mutilation, text »nd illustration complete, 
with manifold textual errors corrected, and 
importent additions made under the direction 
of the two most competent editors in America, 


In four volumes, 8vo, 3666 pp., with 596 illustra. 
tions. 


PRICES AND STYLES. 


In oot beveled edges, strongly bound.... 


In fall calf. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge, 


ONE REASON 


Why Hvugp & HovenrTon’s (Riverside Press) un- 
abridged, enlarged, and corrected edition of 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE is bet- 
ter than the English edition of the same, and thus 
the vest Bible Dictionary in the English language, 
is that the contents of the Appendix to the original 
work and the new matter in the English abridg- 
ments have been distributed throughout the 
American edition, facilitating reference, and 
more than 500 pages of new matter contributed 
by twenty-six of the best American scholars, in 
addition to the work performed by Dr. Hacketr 
and his associate. 


AGENTS, HERES b CHANCE 


We wanta betes RELIABLE, A 
in every CITY, TOWN and VILLAG 
take of permanent Agencies for An 
Paper, LAND AND 


E 
tA he PN ae ah (published weekly). By 
LAN you can have a 


STEADY ANNUAL INCOME. 
Geet, AY 


to send us dre Publishe 
2 


. 
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